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INTRODUCTION 



The Career Planning and Decision-Making course is designed to help you 
develop a greater understanding of yourself and of the world of work as a 
basis for career planning. This course concentrates on two major areas of 
study: (1) knowledge of the world of \»ork and (2) you — your interests, 
values, and goals — and the process of intiagrating both in shaping your 
career.' The course focuses on the career planning and decision-makirig 
skills th9t can help you develop a career that is responsive to changes in 
you and in your environment. 

The six units of the course are built around the following factors: Career 
Comprehension, Career Values, and Career Action. Career Comprehension 
includes developing knowledge of the world of work and pjanning and 
decision-making skills. Career Values focuses on clarifying, Rt^ntifying, 
and stating your interests, values, and goals in personal and culturally rele- 
vant terms. Career Comprehension and Career Values are the foundation 
for Career Action. Through Career Action, you can integrate youf interests, 
values, and goals into your present work environment — college. This 
course helps you explore the world of work and your college environment. 
In additiori, if helps you take action — such as selecting a college major or 
reexamining your commitment to a rfiajor already selected — based on your 
personal values and goals. ^ 

The activities tn Units I through V are designed to help you learn and th^n 
apply the planning and deciding process and to take action related to your 
college studies and life. In Unit VI, planning and deciding is presented as a 
continuous, ongoing process. You can use this process to manage your 
career on a daily basis and, thus, have more control in shaping a satisfying 
career throughout your life. 
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UNIT 



I 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Introduction 

What roTe does college play in your life? Is col- 
lege a breathing space between high school and 
the time when you may have to go to work? Is col- 
lege a time during which you can postpone think- 
ing about your career? Or do you look upon col- 
lege as a place you "ought" to enter with your 
occupational decisions already made, a place to 
prepare and train for a specific occupation? 

The concepts of career and decision-making 
presented in this unit look upon college as an in- 



tegral part of your career. College provides the 
time and opportunity for you to exptore yourself 
and occupations found within the world of work. 
The more information ypu gather about yourself 
and the world of work, the better prepared you are 
to make satisfying decisions. The decisions you 
make are the most important factors in shsping a 
satisfying career and, thus, in achreving greater 
control over your life. . 



Concepts 

Career and Career 
Themes 

Decision-Making 



Activities 

What Makes Up a Career? 

Career Themes 

My Career: Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow 

What Type of Decision- 
Maker Are You? 

Understanding the 
Decision Situation 

Making a Decision 



Goal 

Understand the 
career development 
process 



Concept: Career and Career Themes 



In the course of a lifetime, a person engages in 
many work activities, including those that are paid 
and those that are unpaid. These activities may in- 
volve the home and family, education and occupa- 
tions, and civic and community services. The total 
of a person's work activities constitutes a person's 
career. The types of activities a person chooses, 
plus the values and goals these activities reflect, 
portray one's career theme. 

Activity A: What Makes Up a Career? 

This activity is designecl to help you understand 
the concept of career used in this program. 
1. The quotations on the following page show 
that people have a wide range of opinions 
about the meaning and place of work in their 
lives. Read the quotations. As you read, think 
about what each quotation means to you and 
why you agree or disagree with it. 
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ar Work means applying yourself to the best of your ability 
to achieve a set goal -such as getting an education. 

—A college student 

b. Without work all life g<ies rotten. But when work is 
soulless, life"Stifles and dies. 

—Camus 

c. Work is work. Nobody likes it; it just has to be done. We 
must all do our share. 

j —Unknown 

d. ' Social development requires the assurance to everyone 

of the right to work and the free choice of employment. 

—United Nations 
Assembly Resolution 
2542 

e. Man s right to work is the right to be bored for most of his 
natural life. 

—Neville 

f. That free men should be willing to work day after day, 
even after their vital needs are satisfied, and that work 
should be seen as a mark of uprightness and manly 
worth, is not only unparalleled in history but remains 
more or less incomprehensible^ to many people outside 
the Occident. 

— Hofrer 

g. Work' we believe is the ability of human beings to bring 
- ^bout alterations in their conditions of existence, then it 

is a set of functions which are inseparable from being 
human. 

-Neff 



h. Work is love made visible. 



-Gibran 



Work is using one's time and energy to earn money in 
order to eat and pay bills. 

—A college student 



Work is a four-letter word. 



-Unknown 



k. ... self-actualizing people . . . assimilate their work in- 
to the identity, into the self, i.e., work actually becomes 
a part of the self'-part of the individual's definition of 
himself. 

— Maslow 

1. Work is any activity that is required of you: school, oc- 
cupation, housework, etc. 

* —A college student 

m. You can't eat for eight hours a day nor drink for eight 
hours a day nor make love for eight hours a day — all 
you can do for eight hours is work. Which is the reason 
why man makes himself and everybody else--so 
miserable and unhappy. ^ 

—Faulkner 



n. A working man is a happy man. 
^ Unknown 

o. You can take this job and shove it, I ain't gonna work 
here no more. 

—Popular song 

p. Work still holds a critical position in the lives of most 
adults and brings order and meaning to life. 

-Borrow 



Select the two quotations that are the most 
meaningful to you. Use these t\A/o quotations to 
help you develop your own definition of work. 
Write your own definition of \work in the follow- 
ing space. " . ' - 



Read the following quotations about career. 
Think about what they mean to you. The mean- 
ing and the place you give to work in your life 
^influence your concept of the term **career.'* 

a. College is part of mycareer. It is work and helps me 
move toward my life goals. 

—A college student 

b. A career is a succession of related jobs, arranged in a 
heirarchy of prestige, through which persons move in an 
oVdered sequence. 

— Wilensky 

c. A career is a profession for which one trains and which is 
undertaken as a permanent calling. 

—A college student 

d. Career permits an individual to tie his personal fate to 
socially sanctioned patterns of behavior — to find mean- 
ing for him and at the same time fix a place in an ongo- 
ing social structure. 

"—Lee Brande 

e. Career is what I am and will become. 

—A college student 

f. Career link^ the private world' of the individual — his 
hopes and dreams and the personal stance he takes 
toward himself ^nd his wodd^^juvjthihe^pubjic^y^^^ 
norms, expectations, status, and other human beings. . 

— Goffman 



g. "Career is an occupation you enjoy doing an'd believe is 
worthwhile. * 

—A college student 

h. Career is the outgrowth of an individual's pursuit of 
value within the context of a unique physical-social- 
cultural-economic opportunity frame. 

—Adams 

i. My career is the work I devote most of my time to and 
will spend the rest of my life doing. 

— A college student 

j. Career is the imposition of direction in an individual's 
vocational behavior, . . subject to. . .comprehension 
and will. 

— Tiedeman 

i 

Using the preceding quotations and your 
definitiofi-of worl<. develop your own definition 
of the term **career." There is no right or wrong 
answer. Your definition may present a concept 
of career different from those included in the 
quotations. Write your definition of career in 
the following space. 



Career consists of all a pers'on'i^worl? activities 
ahd'extends throughout the person's lifetinrre. 
Rather than being^ static, career changes ,to \ 
reflect growth in th^e individual and chaages in 
society. An individual can develop a satisfying 
career by clarifying his or her needs, values, 
and goals and then finding and choosing ways 
to meet or achieve them through worl<. ^ 
By projecting his or her worl< values into the 
future, one can establish career goals. Thus, a 
person's career goals include a preferred oc- 
cupation and other worl< activities, which repre- 
sent these projected values. By continually 
relating one's values and goals to the needs of 
society, one can learn to have more control 
over his or her career. This is called career 
development and is a lifelong proc(9ss. 

. Consider the following questions. Write down 
your ideas in response to thfise questions, 
a. How do the worl< and career definitions 

outlined in Step 3 relate to those you 

developed in Steps 1 and 2? 



The following paragraphs describe the concepts 
of goals, worl<, career, and career development 
upon which this program is based. As you read 
these paragraphs, thinl< about how your own 
definitions of^orl<' and career interrelate. 
All humans have the same basic needs, which 
must be' met for survival. Beyond these needs 
for food, shelter, health, and affection, each 
-person may want a number of things to be sat- 
' isfied with his or her life. These needs represent 
a person's values and are the basis for his or 
her goals. The things people worl< for are called 
their gdals^ 

People tal<e action to attain their goals. Any ac- 
tion that is intended to produce something of 
benefit to society or the individual is called 
work. People meet many of their goals through 
worl<. A person may or may not be paid for 
worl<. Activities intended to contribute some- 
thing of value to the home, the family, the com- 
munity, as well as civic, educational, and oc- 
cupational activities are worl< activities. 



b. Is the definition of career presented in Step 
3 helpful? Why or why not? 



c. Is attending college part of your career? 
How? Which of your current activities are 
' part of your career? What is not part of a per- 
son's career? 
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d. What values and goals do you have that are 
, presently being met through college? 



Hoyy much control do you feel you have over 
your career? What can you do to increase 
your control? 



the sequence of one's work activities. This princi- 
ple is made up of the person's values or pattern of 
values andrwhen-projected into the futurer con- 
stitutes the basis for the person's career goal. A 
career theme expresses one's purpose and serves 
as a guide both for interpreting.current4xperience 
and for anticipating future experiences. The^pur- 
pose of this activity is to help you identify the- 
career themes of others. To do this, you will ex- 
amine how others have integrated their values in 
relation to their social and physical environments. 

1. The following short biographical sl<etch, 
"Booker Page, Cabdriver," 'is an excerpt from 
Working* by Studs Terkel. The diagram that 
follows the excerpt illustrates the career theme 
of Booker Page. As you read the biographical 
sketch, refer to the diagram to help you identify 
how he has integrated or plans to integrate his 
values with society or his milieu. 



Activity B: Career Themes 

A person's career theme is the overriding princi- 
ple that gives structure and meaning to work and 



* Published by Avon Books (New York: 1974) by arrangement 
with Pantheon Books, a division of Random House, Inc. 
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Booker Page, Cabdriver 



• He drives his own cab in Manhattan. He is sixt\^-one. It is ear/y 
evening — the end of his day. A heauy man, he has plopped in- 
to a f hair, visibly exhausted. As he tugs off his shoes, wiggles his 
toes, he sighs, ''Oh, my feelt!" 

Me has been a cabdriver fcf about a year. For thirty years htf' 
hadi'been'^at sea, 19^2-1972. Once during tHat 'time, *7 was . 
ashore for a year. My brother and me bought a diner. I was very 
glad to get rid of ik I went. to sea agaif\. '.' Years ago he had worked 
in an auto body shop. He quit because 'Tve always enjoyed see- 
^ Ing ships, .(ilways hoped I'd be able to. gq'to sea.'' 

I'm using nnusclesj haven't used before. Sonnetimey 1 have to 
stop the cab and^get out and walk a while, just to stretch out. SU- 
ting for ten, eleven hours o day got me so thatJ'm all cramped 
up. I have to take soap, hot water, my wife rubs my feet, 'my 
ankles, 'cause my*muscles are actually sore. I don't.get no exer- 
cise at all like I usually do. ^ ^ 

1 was-a cook and baker on a ship^ a freighter. My last ship, 1 
was making runs to India and Sbuth Africa. It vyouldn't take me 
too much to do my work. I walked around on deck all day. I en- 
joyed it, I was getting my exercise, I put on twenty pounds since 
I been on the cab. 

I promised my wife I'd quit the sea. One time when my ship 
came -back from India she came down by bus and drdve eigh- 
teen hours, but just stayed overnight 'around -^j^vannah. She 
asked me to give it\jp because she was jiisf tired of being alone. 
I said, '"Give me one more year," because we'd been saving and 
had plans of w^fit we wanted to do. This Indian run lasted two 
years.. I gave my youth to the sea and I come home and gave 
her my old age. „ 

It Mse;i to be that every seaman ran away to sea. 'Cause he's a 
drunk, a wastrel, running away frdm his family. You found the 
" scum that went to sea. Today you find some college' graduates. 
We have on board two or three ypung fellas that are studying to 
be doctors. They made the trip to get' some extra money. 
Seamen are mostly yoUng now. It's better than when I first went 
to sea. Where once' a fella was glad to eat his three meals a day. 
and get paid and get drunk, the young, man feels they're not , 
paying him enough. Sometimes he has a chip on his shoulder. 

The big topic at sea is still exploits with women. Because 
there's alway§ loneliness. A traveling salesman, he has a means 
of picking up\ phone. But a seaman is one month, two, three 
' months before he'll get a letter from his wife. I used to phone my 
wife three, four times every tripMn Calcutta I waited five hours 
to get a phone-call through'^f I didn't get it through one night, 
I'd call again and wait three, four hours the next morning. The 
feeling you get, just hearing her voice ... I'd stand on the 
phone and'just actually choke up. My wife would be crying on 
the other end at^d I'd say, *'Woman, listen, I'm spending too 
much money on this phone call. 5iop crying." (Laughs.) But it 
was just so happy. \ - 

It's impossible to pay for the loss of family life. The time away 
is like being in jail. I used to tell my wife that when the whistle 
blew, even if we're still tied up in dock, I was automatically three 
and four thousand miles away. Tne lines are goin', the 
gangway's goin' — even though I'm only a few feet from the 
dock, I'm separated. I would put myself in suspended anima- 
tion, knowing nothing's going to bother me until I come back. 
No matter where I went, how manV times I called her on the 



phone, 1 was never home. Evwxih.ough I would reach two. 
three American ports, it was no more than to touoh my wife. 
We're'Mosing so much, giving up so much of family life, You^ ^ 
should be compensated for i*v<But no One forces you to g6^to 
sea. It gets in" your blood . . . ^ 

Some of the major ports like Calcutta, Karachi, we stay eight 
days, twelve days'picking up cargo. I'd stay aboard ship. I'd go, 
to movies almoj^t every night 'cause I don't drink^ I don't smoke. 
I don't gamble. I was just a poor ass Seaman. (Laughs.) I'd do 
*other things, naturally. (Laughs.) There's always women. 
(Laiighs.) • ."^ , / • » ^ 

I iove nature. I'm fed up with man's so-calle$i-5tiperiority. I've 
seen things-happen at sea. I've seen a beautiful day change in 
minutes^to a storm so jjazardous you can't describent^unless you . 
see today's pictures on TV. More strength iind terriblf - pjgwer's * 
been exerted in five,minutes than man has concocted in all his 
atom bombs. Storms that would lift the ship, up and toss it.Hke a 
match. Thin1c^Qt{he power, think of the weight and strengtffof 
nature. Man with all his egotism . ' , ' ^ • 

I can't think of the sea now, Tm busy w^th a cab. It keeps you' 
so occupied with traffic that you can't think of anything else.. The 
only time I think of the sea is wh^n I'm going up the East Side " 
and I see a ship in the harbor or hear a ship^blow^ It's or\\\^ a 
fleeting moment .... _ ^ '* 

It's like changing a life. It's like being born again into 
something else. I'm talking to people every day, meeting dif- 
ferent people. They'll get in a cab and discuss all their problems. I 
I've had people talk over certain things that should be kept in the 
, family. I had a man get in one time, said, "Get me away quick 
before I kill the sonofabitch." Him and his partner fgll out in 
business and he was overwrought, he had to get him a drink. 
He got off in two blocks and gave me a dollar. 

You must be alert every momenf to everything that happens. 
You can't relax yourself while you're driving. I've got thls.brand- 
new cab and I got three dents in it already, as careful as I am. 

Oh, I'm so tired- My bottom gets so .\ . Oh. every muscle 
aches in my body. It's my legs and^feet, ankles and so forth. I 
figure in another few months VJ\ be able to sit up. stind up", ^o 
anything- else. I'll be used 1o it then. But right now. I'm 
so ... My pedaling the gas and brake, gas and brake, all the 
time ... At sea I never had no aches and pains. Then it was 
just blahs. You'd get tired of the same monotony, day in arid 
day out. The only time I think about the sea is at home or going 
in my cab in the morning. 

Right now my outlook is making as much money as I possibly 
can. To make back what I put into the investment of buying h 
cab. It'll take about four years. I don't stay out after dark, "but I 
put in ele</en hours a day. I make good money, but I just have to 
keep goinfl right now. 

No matter how much you love your wife,, the sea is drawing 
you,! . . I have' so much loveior the sea. my wholfe dream is I 
want to buy a schooner and live aboard and then charter — in 
the West Indies. That's what my wife and I are both planning for. 
A cab is just a steppingstone to a car wash and then a car wash 
will be a means of buying my boat. Even at my age, I haven't ^ 
given it up. Nothing's going to stop m?. That's how much I love 
the sea. If I get a schooner, that'll be tops, that'll be it, I'll have 
both my loves: my wife and my sea. I would like to die at $ea 
.and be buried at sea, and then spread out at sea . * . 
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CAREER THEME DIAGRAM EXAMPLE 




Values Integrated in 
Relation to Milieu 


' Values Not Integrated 
in Relation to Milieu 


Goal 


Past 


• Love of the sea 
HOWv/ sailor 


• Love for wife 


• Be at sea and spend 
more time With wife 


Present 


• Love for wife 
HOW? cab driver - 


• Love of the sea 


• Earn enough money to 
buy a car wash and then 
to bdy a schooner 


Future 


• Love of the sea 


^ Career Goal ► 


• Own and operate 
charter schooner and live 
on sctiooner with wife 


• Love for wife 





This person's career theme can be best summarized by quoting his own words: 

'Til have both my loves: rny ^vife and my sea." 



Select a person whose career theme you want 
to examine. This individual can be one you 
know personally or one you know through the 
media, for example, books, movies, or televi- 
sion. A? you review the biography of your 
chosen person, identify the pattern formed by 
his or her work activities, values, and goals. 
Use your analysis of Booker P^e and these 
questions as a guide. ^ ^ 

a. What are the person's values? 

b. What are the person's goals? 

c. Through what work activities did the person 
implement his or her goals? 



d. How did the individual's pattern of activities 
relate work to civic and community involve- 
ment? To education? To occupations? To 
family? 

e. Howadid 4he person resolve crises? What 
decisions did he or she make? How were 
these decisions made? 

In the.space provided, write a short statement 
describing the career theme'^of the person. 



My wAy 

2. Won 6 AouLi mutut 
3. 




1 CW%^ 



Actwity C: My C^irccr: Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow 

In Activity B, you identified the career theme of 
someone else. The purpose of this activity is to 
help you identify your own career theme and 
describe your career. As previously defined, a 
career consists of all a person's work activities, in- 
cluding those that are paid and those that are un- 
'paid. Therefore, as you examine your career, you 
should consider your currlcular, extracurricular, 
volunteer, and other work activities. Once you 
have identified the overriding principle that gives 
organization;and meaning to the sequence of your 
work activities — your career theme — you wiil be 
better able to describe your career. 




1. 'Examine the following diagram. In this example, a college student, Dave, 
listed his past, present, and anticipated career activities, values, and 
goals. He then examined the pattern formed by his activities, values, and 
goals and, as a result, was able to state his career theme. 



CAREER THEME EXAMPLE 



PAST CAREER ACTIVITIES 



PRESENT CAREER ACTIVITIES 

Curricular: Eng tU> h , L^z^cUu^d , 
JouXnciUJ>m, and Hi^toKij 
Extracurricular: Colldgn ^ 
n Qjjo^ papzn. goat: Wo n.k an 
dolligd n.adLio station \ 
Part-tlmiB job: Sopiting ^hoQ,\^ 
Goals: . Eoaki 4ome monzy and< 
\mzt pnopld oiuUldd om ag\ 
gxoup. May bn abln to u^d 
zxpoAA^maU in my i^hJjtlng. 
Leisure: RmdA^ng and {A)^tlng 
6hoKt 6tonlii6 and pooX^y (one 
aUitady piibtUkdd] 
General goals: Continual to 
Jjmp^iovz iA)njJxng '^killJi 
and go^ a mj.l-'^ound^d 
zdudotion * ■ 



Curricular Eng-ili^k, lltdn^ata^t 
Extracurricular WkaZH on School 
nm^papuM, play^ In school 
band, Involv.cd In School play6 
Lalsure: Reading 
Goals: Imp^ovz uJ^itlng 6kltt^ 
and go to coZtngn to {vatau] 
6CLtu{^y hungd^ to £eaAn mo^o,, 
mee^t pnopld,^ and kavt nm 
2,xpQA^i^n(iQJi 



CAREER THEME 



Continuous lua/in 
Ing aboixtjpnopln and 
Q,viint6 o^thn past 
and^ thu pK-Udnt 



PLANNED OR ANTICIPATED 
CAREER ACTIVITFES 
Curricular liutddS couUtS 
KdciuiKdd ion, majon., takd o^tdc- 
tisjdS to satJJiiy hmngoJi to 
lnoKn and fe.Kiow; a Ittttd about 
2,vQJiythXng .idomtd u^e expe^.- 
Idncu In my njnJjtlng] 
Extracurricular ^Wun.k ion. col- 
Idgn n^adlo station (oth^A iom 
oi (lommllnlcat^o\^^^\to cxplon:^ 
and latoJi possibly gut a job 
In local station] . ^ 
Gfltneral goals: Gn^adiMitc in^om 
colZcgc, gut a job (n:adlo?] 
that aUo alZom me to {/^nJXc 
and gut established as a 

l^KAtOJl 



Communicate i^lth people 
by i^^ohhtng In K.adto and 
vonttlng oAtlcles and ^ 
novels [audio and pKtwted 
media] 
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2. The following groups of questions are designed to help you examine 
your career activities and identify your career theme, ^t may be easier for 
some people first to analyze their activities to identify the pattern of 
related values and goals, then to state a career theme. For others, it may 
be easier first to state a career theme, then to list their present, past; and 
anticipated future agtivities to illustrate their career theme. Answer the 
following groups of questions in the order that best suits you. Write your 
answers on plain paper. Then, when you have refined your thinl<ing, write 
your answers in the spaces provided on this page. 

CAREER THEME WORKSHEET 



PAST CAREER ACTIVITIES 



PRESENT CAREER ACTIVITIES 



CAREER THEME 



PLANNED OR ANTICIPATED 
CAREER ACTIVITIES 
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PresMt Collage Activities. What are your cDr^ 
ricular activities? Are you taking any elective, 
courses? Why or why not? What are your ex- 
tracurricular activities? Do you have any ac- 
tivities off campus, such as a part-time job or 
doing volunteer work for the community? What 
are your leisure activities? How do your ac- 
tivities relate to your present goals, to your 
values? What part does attending college play 
in your career, goals, and values at this time? 

Past Career Activities. In high school, what 
were your curricular activities? Extracurricular 
activities? Did you have a part-time job? Did 
you do any volunteer work? What leisure ac- 
tivities di'd you like? What values did these ac- 
tivities represent? 

Planned or Anticipated Career Activities. What 
kinds of activities are you planning or an- 
ticipating? Does the future you anticipate in- 
clude educational and occupational activities? 
If so, try to describe them as specifically as you 
can at this point. What goals would you be 
achieving through these activities? What 
values would these goals represent? 

Career Theme. Think about what interests you, 
what is important to you — your values. Think 



about your goals and how your goals relate to 
your values. How do your values and goals 
relate to your present college activitieg?-. To 
your past activities? To the activities you plan 
to do in your future? What pattern ties your pre- 
sent, past, and anticipated activities together? 
What is your career theme? 



3. Examine the statements you wrote in the four 
spaces, using the following questions as a 
guide. 

a. Have your college experiences reinforced 
your past interests and values? If so, which 
ones? Have some interests and values lost 
importance since your attending coMege? 

b. Have you developed new interests and values 
in college? Through which experiences and 
activities? What goals did you state that in-/ 
dicate you intend to pursue these new in- 
terests and values? 

c. Can you think of other activities or experi- 
ences that could help you achieve your goals? 

d. Is your stated career theme consistent with 
the activities, goals, and valq.es you listed? 
If so, how? If not, how? 



Concept: Decision-Making 



The act of deciding requires that we have the 
freedom to consider, evaluate, and select a course 
of action. This freedom is gained through under- 
standing each decision situation and becoming 
more capable of taking action based upon com- 
mitment. Understanding decision-making means 
that we need to know ourselves (our values and 
goals) in relation to the decision. Also, we need to 
know the milieu (social and physical environment) 
in relation to the situation so that we can identify 
possible action. Choice of action based upon 
such-understanding enables us to act responsibly 
and gives us greater control over the direction of. 
our lives. 

Decision-making is an ongoing process. We 
^parety-make-separate^gices^ Dec i s i ons ofte rL 



grow out of previous*decisidns, and lead to future 
decisions. The values and goals upon which we 
base our decisions develop and change as we in- 
teract with the world around us. 

Activity D: What Type of Decision- 
Maker Are You? 

Your decisions play a major role in your life. The 
satisfaction you gain is directly related to the 
results of decisions you make. The way in which 
you make decisions can determine to a large ex- 
tent whether you obtain results that satisfy you. 
What type of decision-maker are you? The pur- 
pose of this activity is to help you answer this 
' q uestio n. L_ 
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1. Think back and try to remember how you made the decision to attend 
college. The following statements represent various ways a person ar- 
rives at that decision. Read each statement, then indicate whether the 
statement applies to you by making a check mark in either the **yes" col- 
umn Of the **no'' column. There are no right or wrong answers. 



Yes 


No 


Statement 






1. A college degree is important in order for me to be accepted. 






2. Going to college was the thing to do. 






3. 1 spent a lot of time considering all the pros and cons before deciding to go to 
college. 






.4. Before deciding on college, 1 studied the college catalogs carefully to determine 
whirh schools offered courses of Interest to me 

V V III 1 1 W 1 1 ^^^^ 1 W 1 1 1 V 1 W \^ W \^ V 111^ 1 W ^ % \^ Iff W • 






I'vp alwavs been a aood student so colleae was a natural choice for me. 






^ 6. Before deciding to go to college, 1 carefully considered all the alternatives and what 
was important to me. 






7. 1 decided to attend college primarily because 1 was encouraged to attend by people 1 
respect. 






8. 1 decided to go to college without thinking much about it. 






9. 1 came because college is the road .to success. 






10. 1 just listened to my feelings; going to college was what 1 wanted to do. 






11 P\/prvhoH\/ in mv familv went tn colleae* 1 iust never Questioned it. 






1P A npr^nn nppH^ a rnllene eduration to aet ahead in the world 






13. I've always wanted to attend college. College will allow me to be myself. 






14. When 1 realized that the occupations that interested me required a college degree, 1 






i5. My decision was pretty much an intuitive one, not really planned. 






16. 1 waited until the last minute to apply to a college. I'm still not sure whether 1 should 
be here or not. 






17. Circumstances were right — college was my best option. 






18. It was obvious, to me at least, that college was necessary in order to make a lot of 
money. 






19. Actually, 1 keep changing my mind about why 1 came to college. 






20. At times, my own reasons for going to college are unclear. 



2. Use the following questions to help you ex- 
amine the way you made your decision. 

a. In making your decision, how much did you 
consider what was important to you (your 
values)? 

b. Did the values of others, such as your family 
arrd your peers^ influence you? If so, to what 
extent? 
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Did you make a conscious effort to gather 
information to help you make the decision? 
If so, what kind of information? Was it infor- 
mation about yourself, about the world of 
work, or a combination of both? What 
sources of information did you use? 
Did you search and explore alternatives 
other than college before making your deci- 
s ion? What were they? ^j-^ 

16 



e. To what degree are you satisfied with your 
decision? Would yoj change the way you 
made the decision? How? 

f. In your opinion, why do people have dif- 
ferent decision-making styles? 

3. Roy Heath, writing in The Reasonable Adven- 
turer\ describes the characteristics of four 




"X" Temperament/The X student impresses 
others as a friendly and likeable person. In a 
conversation or discussion, the X student 
prefers to listen to others and, thus, reveals 
very little of himself or herself. He or she en- 
joys the sense of security of belonging to a 
group. Generally, no matter how the X student 
feels, he or she frequently yields to the wishes 
of others. He or she endeavors to maintain 
peace and avoids conflict. The X student does 
not allow his or her own inner wishes and striv- 
ings to upset the peace he or she works so hard 
to maintain. As a result, he or she has a tenden- 
cy to suppress them. If faced with a decision to 
make, the X student finds it difficult and would 
pVefer to stay neutral or delay the decision as 
long as possible. 



common types of personal dispositions or 
temperaments. Heath derived these four 
temperaments as a result of four years of 
research with 36 Princeton University under- 
graduate students. Read the following descrip- 
tions of these temperaments. These descrip- 
tions may lead you to insights into your own 
decision-making style. . 




"Y" Temperament. The Y student impresses 
others as a hard-working, knowledgeable, and 
ambitious person. He or she participates ac- 
tively in a conversation or discussion. The Y 
student prefers to base his or her opinions on 
facts rather than on feelings and intuitions. The 

Y student is pushed by a strong desire to be 
successful and wants to be recognized and 
esteemed for his or her accomplishments. The 

Y student thinks daydreaming is a loss of time 
and dislikes introspection. He or she prefers 
the company of others to solitude. The Y stu- 
dent approaches difficult situations or makes 
decisions by preparing a definite plan of ac- 
tion, based more upon facts than upon his or 
her inner self and feelings. 



* Published by th e University of Pi ttsb urgh Pres s, 1964. 



"Z*' Temperament. The Z student impresses 
others as a warm, enthusiastic, and impulsive 
person. He or she has a very active inner life 
and is acutely aware of his or her emotions and 
feelings. The Z student participates eagerly in 
conversations or discussions that allow him or. 
her to express his or her feelings and emotions 
freely. The Z student likes to be noticed and to 
•create change. He or she starts or engages in 
many activities that allow expression of his or 
her feelings and opinions. However, the Z stu- 
dent may lose interest quickly if the situation 
or people involved change or there is a shift in 
his or her mood. In making a decision, the Z 
student relies more upon his or her inner feel- 
. ings and strivings than upon external informa- 
tion and facts. 



"A" Temperament. The A student impresses 
others as an independent, sensitive, and 
playful person. In a conversation or discussion, 
the A student welcomes differences of opi- 
nions that arise with others. These differences 
are not considered as personal affronts, but 
rather as sources of new ideas and occasions 
to enrich and reflect upon his or her own judg- 
ment. In academic pursuits or friendships, the 
A student is eager to explore and to com- 
municate. This student continues the projects 
he or she starts and mal^^es a sustained effort to 
work them in depth. After discovering new 
facts and ideas, the A student settles back to 
reflect on the meaning of the discovery. During 
this reflective period, the A student relates the 
discovery to personal feelings and values. In 
making decisions, the A student is sensitive to 
the influence of external factors such as 
teachers, peers, andfamily. However, he or she 
bases the actual decision upon personal 
evaluation of the importance of these factors in 
relation to his or her own values and goals. 




Remember that Heath's four temperaments 
can be viewed as four different decision- 
making styles. In view of this, identify how the 
X, Y, Z, and A students would have made their 
decisions to go to college. Use the statements 
listed in Step 1 of this activity to illustrate each 
decision-making style. For example, an X stu- 
dent would agree with statement Number *?, '1 



decided to attend college primarily because I 
was encouraged to attend by people I respect.'* 
4. Compare your responses to those you assigned 
to the X, Y, Z, and A students. Remember, each 
person is unique and does not fit into one spe- 
cific category. For example, your responses 
may indicate that your style is a combination of 
X and Y or of Y and Z. 



Activify E: Understanding the 
Decision Situation 



To make sound and satisfying decisions, you 
need to have a clear understanding of the decision 
situation. This activity presents a way in which 
you can methodically examine any decision situa- 
tion you may face. 

1. A decision situation is composed of three 
dimensions: 



a. Knowkdge of yourstif in relation to the 
cision situation. 

The more you know about yourself in rela 
tion to the decision situation, the more like 
ly you are to make a satisfying decision 
Your preferences, dislikes, abilities, inter 
ests, strengths, and weaknesses form your 
values. As you examine your values in rela- 
tion to the decision situation, you increase 
your awareness of them. The situation can 
also bring out elements of self-knowledge 
of which you were not previously aware. The 
values you project into the future are ex- 
pressed by your goals. The greater aware- 
ness and comprehension achieved by ex- 
amining your values and goals in relation to 
the decision situation make up the personal 
and Internal dimension of that situation. 

b. Knowledge of your milieu (social and phys* 
ical environment) in relation to the decision 
situation. 

The more information you gather about the 
milieu in relation to the decision situation, 
the more likely you are to find alternative 
courses of action. What opportunities does 
your milieu have to offer in relation to the 
decision situation? What are the limita- 
tions? What aire the objective facts about 
the situation? In collecting the Information, 
use £uch sources as your Imagination, your 
frien ds, college and community resources. 
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books, and catalogs. The greater awareness 
and comprehension achieved by gathering 
information about the milieu in regard to the 
decision situation are expressed by the 
alternatives you oerive. The alternatives 
make up the external dimension of the deci- 
sion situation. 

c. Deciding. 

In working through a decision situation, you 
develop a greater awareness and cornpre- 
h'enslon of Its internal and external dimen- 
sions. The internal and external dimensions 
are generally processed at the same time. 
The comprehension of the external dimen- 
sion of the situation increases your compre- 
hension of the Internal dimension, and vice 
versa. As you think of an alternative, you 
cannot refrain from weighing and judging it. 
This process sharpens your awareness of 
your values and goals. 
Continuous comparing and evaluating Inter- 
nal and external dimensions enables you to 
establish alternatives that can best help you 
reach and refine your goals. This mental pro- 
cess Includes considering the probability of 
success, the risk involved, the possible out- 
comes, and the consequences of each alter- 
native. It Is important that you Increase your 
comprehension of the internal and external 
dimensions as much as possible before you 
decide on any course of action. Then, you 
can select from all the alternatives you have 
found. When you decide, you commit yourself 
to the action most likely to meet your goals. 
Deciding includes selecting and acting. 
Selecting without acting is still planning. 
Acting is decisive and becomes the process 
of integrating self In relation to milieu — the 
third dimension of the decision situation. 
This leads to new knowledge of self and milieu 
and to new decision situations. The diagram 
on the following page illustrates the three 
dimensions of the decision situation. 
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DECISION SITUATION 



Goal: 




Criteria 





Alternatives 
A. 












B. 












C. 












D. 












E. 













Option 
Selected 
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Examine the following example. It shows the three dimensions of a deci- 
sion situation, their relationship, and how they are used to make a 
decision. 

DECISION-MAKING WORKSHEET EXAMPLE 



DECISION SITUATION: A part*time nursing-aide job at the local hospital is advertised on 
the college bulletin board. Susan is interested. However, she does not want t|ie job to in- 
terfere with her studies and grades. 



Knowl«dg« of H%x%%\\ In Relation to the 
Ooclslon Situation 

Susan asks herself why the part-time job 
interests her. Is it for the money? Does she 
want to prove she can take care of herself 
in the world of work? Become more finan- 
cially independent? Does she really need 
the money or is it for "extras"? 

Is she interested in the part-time job 
or in ttie experience hospital work could 
provide? 

Her goal is to obtain high grades in col- 
lege because she is thinking about apply- 
ing for admission to a medical school. Can 
the experience provided by the hospital 
job really help her in the tentative medical- 
sfchool plan? Is the experience really worth 
the loss of study time? Does she want to 
find out how she feels about dealing with 
sick people on a regular basis? 

Criteria 

Susan now gives evidence of her under- 
standing of herself in relation to the deci- 
sion situation by listing her values and 
goals (criteria) in order of importance: 

1 . Gain experience in dealing with sick peo- 
ple to help clarify medical-school goal. 

2. Keep as much time as possible for study 
to maintain grade average. 

^"^Gain experience in world of work. 
4!^E.am some money to show independence. 



Knowl«dg« of K 1l«u In Relation to th« 
□•citlon Situation 

Susan first goes to the hospital to find 
out more about the job. How many hours? 
Day or night shlfl? Specilic duties — 
changing beds, taking blood pressure, or 
what? What are the supervisors like? How 
far is the hospital from campus? Would 
transportation be a problem? How much 
does the job pay? 

At the hospital, Susan also finds out 
about the kinds of^ volunteer work she 
could do. 

One of Susan's friends tells her about 
an opening coming up at the college 
dispensary. Susan talks to the student 
now holding the position to find out more 
about the job. 

u 

Alt«matlv«s 

Susan now gives evidence of her under- 
standing of the milieu in relation to the 
decision situation by listing the alter-, 
natives she has found: 

A. Hospital Job: Day shift 7 to 11 a.m., 
including weekends, carrying food to 
patients and making beds. $85 a week. 
Viz hour for transportation. 

B. VoluntMr Work: Once a week for three 
hours, help monitor games in 
children's ward or run errands for long- 
term patienis. Lots of patient contact, 
but little actual experience in dealing 
with the physical aspects of a patient's 
care. No money earned. Would^spend 
extra money on gas. 

C. Coll«g« DIsptnsary: Four hours three 
times a week, varied duties. CoUld gaih 
experience in various aspects of medi-^ 
cal care, pay very small, no transporta- 
tion problem. 
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SELECTING THE MOST DESIRABLE ALTERNATIVE 



Susan evaluates each of the alternatives she has found against her criteria. She places a 
plus ( + ) mark to indicate an alternative that an alternative meets a criterion. She enters a 
minus { - ) marl< if it does not. She leaves the cell blank if the alternative neither adds to nor 
detracts from the criterion. Susan then selects the most desirable alternative (option). 



Goat: 

Fain extra mcnaij and 
■ 'in tilt miidtcail 'c^ieXd 




Alternatives 


+- 






+ 




Option 
Selected 


B. anted Wcik 
















+ 






+ 






D 














E. 















DECIDING 

Susan decides to take the college dispensary job (Alternative C). The four plus 
marks show that this choice meets and reflects all Susan's criteria (goals and 
values). Thus, the college dispensary job is more likely to bring the outcome 
she desires. In deciding, Susan commits herself to the course. of action of 
Alternative C. As shef acts, Susan integrates self with the milieu. 
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Deciding involves conscious thought. 



3. Consider the following questions. Write down 
any ideas you have in response, 
a. Susan did not take the job that first in- 
terested her. Why? 



b. How did a greater comprehension of herself 
in relation to the decision situation help 
Susan decide? How did she increase that 
comprehension? 



c. How did the knowledge Susan gathered 
about the milieu in relation to the decision 
situation help her reach a decision? How did 
she gather that knowledge? 



d. Can you think of other alternatives Susan 
might have included in her. decision situa- 



tion? Wbat other possible actions could she 
have decided, to take? How would you rate 
these new alternatives against Susan's 
values and goals? 



Activity F: Making a Decision 

In this activity, you can use your ur\derstanding 
of the three dimensions of a decision situation to 
make a decision related to your career. 

1. Select a personal decision situation that in- 
volves your career. Use the following examples 
of actual career-relatdd decision situations as a 
guide to identify a personal decision situation. 

• Choosing the subject of a term paper. 

• Deciding what you can do to improve your 
grades. 

• Doing well in a class you don't like. 

• Selectirg courses for next term. 

• Adapting to an unfamiliar style of teaching. 

• Spending time during the weekend preced- 
ing an important exam. 

2. On the following Decision-Making Worksheet, 
work through the personal decision situation 
you have identified. Use the space provided at 
the top of the worksheet to describe your deci- 
sion situation. Then, complete the activity as 
directed. ^ 




Conscious choice is for the uncommitted. 
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DECISION MAKING WORKSHEET 



DECISION SITUATION: 



Knowledge of Self in Relation to the Deci- 
sion Situation 

Think about /our career theme — interests, 
lil<es, dislil<es, strengths, weal^nesses, 
values, and goals — as It relates to the deci- 
sion situation. List your responses in the 
space below. 



Criteria 

Give evidence of your understanding of 
yourself in relation to the decision situation 
by listing your values and goals (criteria) in 
order of importance. * ^ 



1. 



5. 



Knowledge of Milieu in Relation to ttie Deci- 
sion Situation 

Gather facj;s and information about your 
milieu as tHey relate to the decision situa- 
tion. List your findings in the space below. 



Alternatives 

Give evidence of your understanding of the 
milieu in relation to the decision situation by 
listing the alternatives (options) you have 
found. 

A. 1 



B. 
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SELECTING THE MOST DESIRABLE ALTERNATIVE 

Evaluate each of the alttmatives against your criteria. Place a plus (+ ) mark to indicate that an 
alternative meets a criterion. Enter a minus ( - ) mark if it does not. Leave the cell blank if the 
alternative neither adds to nor detracts from the criterion. Select the most desirable alternative 
(option). 



Criteria 



Goal: 




1 / ^ / 


3 / 


4 / 


5 / 




r- / _ / 


/ a ^ 




Option 
Selected 


Alternatives 
A. 












B. 














C. 














D. 




























E. 















DECIDING 

State the option you have selected. This option represents the alternative to which you are 
committing yourself. Describe the steps involved in the course of action required for the 
selected alternative. What is the desired outcome of your decision? Why do you think tlie deci- 
sion you hav3 made will help you reach your goals? 



3* Examine the results of your decision, using the 

foli6wing questions as a guide. 
' a/ Are you satisfied with the results of your 
' decision? Why or why nOt? - . 

6. bid the outcorpe you projected and desired 
actually occur? Why do you think it did or 
did not occur? 
c. What did the results of your decision help 
you gain with respect to your goals? If you 
'did not follow through a given (decision, 
why? Were there values ypu missed? Were 
there alternatives you found later? Had you 
followed a reasoned and orderly.process? 



d. How do your decision an.d the results of 
your decision relate to your career theme? 

Summary 

Career development is not a series of isolated 
choices. We are continually involved in values 
clarification, planning, and making decisions! 
Understanding the dimensions of the decision 
situation arid using them to make decisions 'can 
increase your control over your career and career 
planning. Discuss and relate the following quota- 
tion to this unit's cofjcepts of career, career 
development, and decision-making. 



. . . knowledge of social needs and values . . . when combined 
with self-understanding, . v, can become an active, liberating 
force that enhances rather than restricts the individual's freedom 
of choice/ 



Key Terms 

Alternative — One of two or more courses of 
action that meet the requirements of a decision 
situation. 

CaraejT r- The totality of all a person's work activ- 
ity, extending throughout the person's lifetime. 
It is not static, but reflects changes in th? per- 
son and milieu. ... 

Career Development — The process by which a 
person continually integrates his or her values 

^ in relation to the milieu, through work, it in- 

^ volves growth and adjustment through learning 
and experience. 

Career Theme — The overriding principle that 
gives structure a/id meaning to work and the se- 
quence of one's work experiences, including 
education and training. The principle is made 
up of a person's values and pattern of values. 
When projected into the futyre, this principle 
constitutes the basis for one's Career Goal. 
A career theme expresses one's purpose and 
serves as a guide for both interpreting current 
experiences and anticipating future experience. 

^ritfria — Important factors that will affect a 

, decision. Standards on which a ?lecision may be 
based. 



•Martin Katz, "Decisions and values: A rationale for secondary 
school guidance/' College Entrance Examination Board, New 
Yorl(, 1963, p. 24. 



Decision Situation — A decision situation is com- 
posed of three dimensions: (1^ the internal 
dimension— knowledge of ^elf in relation to the 
situation, (2) the external dimension— knowl- 
edge of the milieu in relation to the situation, 
and, (3) deciding— the fxtion by which a person 
achieves self-integration in relation to the 
milieu. 

Goals — What a person wants. Something a per- 
son wants to preserve or attain. Goals reflect the 
projection into the future of a person's values. 

Leisure — - Activity undertaken for personal plea- 
sure. It may produce something of benefit to the 

^ individual or the society. However, this is not 
the activity's primary intention. , 

Miiisu — The economic, cultural, and inter-human 
aspects of an environment. 

NMds Conditions that must be met for surviv- 
al. Needs include food, shelter, health, and. 
affection. 

Valuta — What is important to you and the degree 
to which it is important. People may value other 
people, material things, activities, places and 
ideas. 

Work — Activity intended to produce something 
of benefit to the individual or the society. It is 

. the means by which many people n.eet their 
needs and achieve many of their goals. 
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UNIT 11 

CAREER exploration : 



Introduction 

Career exploration is the methodical process of 
learning about yourself and the world of work and 
relating the two through work activity. Exploration 
can help you define your goals and state your 
work values in the language of the world of work. 
The activitieV in this unit will help you learn to 
locate and evaluate information about yourself 



and the world of work. You can use this informa- 
tion to identify career possibilities and refine your 
work values. The career possibilities you find in 
the world of work and your clarified values will add 
to your understanding of the external and internal 
dimensions of the career decision-making process. 



\ 



Concept 

Learning About Yourself 
and the World of Work 



Activities 

A Look at the People in 
the World of Work 
Career interests 
Work Activities 
Work Situations 
Aptitudes 
Subject Areas 
Personal-Profile Review 
Worker Trait Group Ex- 
ploration and Selection 
Orientation to the Career 
Information System^ 
The Nature/of Occupa- 
tional Information 
Career Values 
Occupational 
Preferences 



deal 

Increase your under- 
standing of the relation of 
self and work 
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Concept: Learning About Yourself and the World of Work 



The body of knowledge describing work pro- 
cesses, products, and worker characteij:istk^s 
comprises information about the .world of wortct 
By exploring this body of .knowledge fromjhe 
worker's perspective, you carf clarify your in- 
terests and values in relation to work and identify 
your occupational preferences. 

Activify A: A Look at People in the 

World of Work 

This activity is designed to give you a general 
idea of the work structure in our society by 



examining how people relate and interact within 
that structure. It also presents a method by. which 
you can explore the world of ^ork from your own 
perspective. 

» 

1. Before the Industrial Revolution, the work of 
farmers and craftspeople was fairly indepen- 
dent. Their work roles were clear and firmly 
. established: they knew what they had to do. 
American farmers, for example, produced most 
of tha goods they needed themselves. The 
skills needed for this had been developed 
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since childhood. Craftspeople had the satisfac- 
tion of making an object from beginning to end. 
In our modern industrial society, the organiza- 
tion of work and the division of labor are more 
complex. One worker can no longer produce all 
the goods and services he or she needs. 
However, all the workers together can meet the 
needs of the whole group. People now work to 
produce the goods and services necessary for 
the society, not just for themselves. This divi- 
sion of labor results in work being separated in- 
to thousands of jobs, performed by millions of 
people. People work in a wide variety of set- 
tings to produce specialized goods or services. 
These work settings or companies constitute 
the occupational establishments* through 
which the following basic functions of society 
can be met. 

• Production of material goods and provision 
of services. 

• Transmission of knowledge'and skills. 

• Management and maintenance of the social 
structure. 

A shoe factory, for example, is an occupational 
establishment through which specific goods 
are produced and replenished. A school trans- 
mits knowledge and skill, while Congress 
3Berves to manage and maintain the social 
structure. Each^ occupational establishment 
depends upon btheYs. A department store 
depends upon shoe and clothing factories, for 
example, to produce the goods it sells, and 
.upon advertising agencies to help sell these 
goods. As a result of this division of labor, 
workers often work on such small aspects of 
the total that they do not feel that they have 
made or accomplished anything tangibfe. In 
the preindustrial world of work, a \Aa>rker often 
made an entire product. The shoe cobbler,'for 
example, frequently custom-made the whole 
shoe and had the satisfaction ofedealing directly 
with the customer. Today, the shoe-factory 
wqrker who cuts leather soles y^ill probably not 
see the finished product or the person who buys 
the shoes. How, then, does a person find satis- 
faction in today's occupational establishments? 




•From "A' Conceptual Model of the World of Work," W. Van 
Roey and L Bailey, Career Development for Children Project, 
Department of Occupational Education, Souihern Illinois 
University, Carb^dale, III., 1972, 31 pp. (In cooperation with 
the Research Development Unit, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, State of Illinois.) 



Success and satisfaction can be achieved through fntegratlon of 
self and the requirements of an occupational establishment. 



From the worl^er's point of view, his or her func- 
tion within the occupational establishment has 
two aspects: success and sitisf action. Suc- 
cess indicates the degree to which his or her 
wprl^ meets the standards of the occupational 
establishment. Satisfaction indicates the de- 
gree to which the worl^er's values and goals are 
met by the occupational establishment. The in- 
teraction between the worl^er and the estab- 
lishment involv^es continual adaptation and 
change by both. Alterations in the economy, 
ecology, and technology affect occupational 
establishments and the people working within 
them. Thus, worl^ers can expect changes 
within the establishments which may affect 
their worl^ing lives, such as promotion, 
transfer, or demotion. In the course of their 
career, most people can expect to have several 
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different jobs and to work in different occupa- 
tional establishments. People change jobs and 
occupational establishments for several 
reasons: 

• The worker may devdiop competence be- 
yond that required by the job and may seek 
greater responsibility or income. 

• The worker may not be able to meet the 
demands of .the establishment. 

• Rapid economic expansion may open new 
opportunities for advancement. 

• An economic slowdown may reduce the 
establishment's need for the worker. 

• The worker may seek a change of environ- 
ment and a more positive social climate. 

• The establishment may not meet the values 
of the worker. 

The books included in the following bibliogra- 
phy have In common the theme of job satisfac- 
tion. They provide examples, insights, case 
studies, and more information on how people 
relate and interact with occupational 
establishments. 

• Culbert, Samuel A. The Organization Trap 
and How to Get Out of It. Nqw York: Basic 
Books, Inc., Publishers, 1974. 

• D'Aprix, Roger. Struggle for Identity. 
Homewood, m : Dow Jones - Irwin, 1972. 

• Glaser, bdward M. Productivity Gains 
Through Workllfe Improvenjents. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1976. 

• Irish, Richard K. If Things Don't Improve 
Soon, / May Ask You to Fire Me. (aarden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor Press, Doubieday & Co., Iriqr 
1975. 

• James, Muriel. The OK Boss. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesiey Publishing Co., Inc., 
1975. 

• Levinson, Harry. The Great Jackass Fallacy. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1973. 

• Marrow, Alfred. The Failure of Success. New 
York: American Management Associations, 
1972. 

• Porter, Kenneth V. Case Studies in Human 
Relations. London: Papermac, Macmillan & 
Co., 1971. 



• Schrank, Robert. Ten^Thousand Working 
Days. Cambridge, Mass.: The M.l.T. Press, 
1978. 

• Stewart, Phyllis L. and Cantor, Muriel G. 
Varieties of Work Experience. New York: 
Halsted Press, 1974. 

Consider the following questions. (You may 
want to write down any ideas you_ liave Jru 
response to these questions.) 

a. Can you be successful without being 
satisfied? Can you be satisfied without being 
successful? Why? Think of examples. 

b. Why do people's values affect their satisfac 
tion in an occupiatlonal establishment? 

c. Whose responsibility is it. to see that you 
find your work satisfying and that you are 
successful? 

d. You are presently interacting with at least 
one occupational establishment: the college 
you are attending. Do you feel successful, 
satisfied, neither or both? Why? 

e. What are some of the changes you have ex- 
perienced in your interaction with the col- 
lege? Describe changes both within you and 
within the college. 

f. Did these changes increase your success, 
satisfaction, or both? Why or why not? 

g. As a student (worker), what do you expect 
from the university and your studies (work)? 

h. What does the university (employer) expect 
from you as a student (worker)? 

i. To what extent, in the university as an oc- 
•cupatrorlal establishment, are you your own 
employer? < 

3. Tofindsatisfying work, you need to explore the 
world of work using occupational information 
organized from the individual's or the worker's 
perspective. Such information can help you 
identify work activity that meets your interests, 
abilities, values, and goals. This workbdok 
uses your institution's Career Information 
System (CIS) ba^ed on the Work Group Ar- 
rangement of the Guide for Occupational Ex- 
ploration (QOE) (1979), published by the M.S. 
Department of Labor. The Work Group Arrange- 
ment classifies occupations by personal or 
worker characteristics. It is similar to the 
Worker Trait Group Guide* (WTG Guide), which 

. contains descriptions of the 66 Worker Trait 



^Developed by Appaiachia Educational Laboratory, Inc., and 
published by McKnight Publishing Company. 
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Groups of occupations. Each description in- 
cludes a Qualifications Profile, which lists the 
worker characteristics related to the group of 
occupations. 

a. Obtain a copy of the Worker Trait Group 
Guide from your institution's Career Infor- 
jpation (Renter or Student Counseling 
^^entec information on . how to use the 

WorkeryretitGigup Guide is found on page_s 
x-xvi of the Gt/ZcteV^ 

b. Turn to the section entitled **How to Use the 
Guide" on pages x-xvi of the Guide. The 
Qualifications Profile for each Worker Trait 
Group will be iNe basis for your ejj^ploration 
of the world of work in this unit. 

c. Read through the examples, which illustrate 
the. organization and content of a Worker 
Trait Group. 

d. Examine the worker characteristics listed in 
the Qualifications Profile. ^ 

The^ctivities in this unit are designed to help 
you assess yourself in relation to these worker 
characteristics. This method allows you to ex- 
plore and express your interests, preferences. 




and aptitudes using the language of the world 
of work. To do this, you will use the following 
materials: 

• Worker Trait Group Charts #1, 2, and 3 

• Personal Profile form 

These are the large, folded sheets found inside 
the back cover of your workbook. You will be 
using " these forms to gathe^^ 
throughout this unit. These forms will help you 
manage and evaluate information in the ex- 
ploration process. They will also help you build 
a Personal Profile that reflects your values and 
that parallels the Qualifications Profile cate- 
gories of the Worker Trait Groups. You will be 
able to use your Personal Profile to identify oc- 
cupational preferences and goals and to plan 
your career. Relating knowledge about yourself 
to the world of work through your Personal Pro- 
file can help you make satisfying career deci- 
sions. 



Activity B: Career Interests 

This activity is designed to help you identify 
and describe your interests using the language of 
the world of work. As a result you will be able to 
relate your interests to groups of occupations. 

1. An Interest is a positive feeling and liking for a 
person, activity, place, or thing. People usually . 
develop their interests as they are exposed to 
different types of ideas and activities. The 
knowledge you gain and the experiences you 
have help shape your interests. Also, as your 
knowledge and experiences increase, you may 
find new interests. Interests that become im- 
portant to you become values. If you choose 
work related to your values, you are more likely 
to be satisfied. You can learn to recognize your 
interests by examining the specific activities 
you do, have done, and would like to do. 
Think about the specific activities you have 
done and liked in the past. What experiences 
have you had? What are your present ac- 
tivities? Which do you enjoy? There may be ac- 
tivities you need to do in order to do something 
else that interests you. What activities have 
you read about or observed that you would like 
to try? Try to think of activities related to each 
of the career components: occupations, educa- 
tion, civic and community, and home ar^d fami- 
ly. The following example rriay help you think 
about your own specific activities. 
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EXAMPLE 

Occupations. Pait-tmo. mik In tho. cottdQQ. tibK.aA.ij. Vim to 06 cawp 

Education. Enjoy collar z!^ in Engtuk and ^J^oalology thl^ ^mdU^A. Vlan t6 takd 
anotkax coti*L6c in phijakology an.eXeoUue. Hatp otkeA Uudo^nt^ ^eu^m 

- ^o^.exaini. ■ . .„_ _ . - - - , ■"" 

Civic and Community: O.^ganx^ -t/ie ciluZdxan' ^ m^k^hop ion tka CommunUij Vlaydn^.^ 
VoAJtidipatd In tkz Ma^c/i o() Vimz^ iund dnlvd. ^ 

Home and FamHy. Tafee i/ounge'^ bn.othQA^ and ^l6t2M on oixtinq^ [zoo, pank, 
^nuicxtwi). Tmck tkm nm ^dccu> in oAt^ and cn.a{^t6. 



List all of your activities in the space provided. 
Occupations. 



Education. 



Civic and Community. 



Home and Family. ^ ^ ^ 



2. The specific activities you listed in Step 1 
relate to you as an individual, but in a general 
way. You can use these activities to define your 
interests using the language of the world of 
worl<. The Worker Trait Groups have been 
organized into 12 Career Areas. These 12 broad 
areas are based upon the Interests of worl<ers. 
The following statements represent the 12 
broad areas of interest in work. In the space 
provided Under each statement, list all the ac- 
tivities you actually do, have done, or want to 



do that are related to the statement. Refer to 
the activities you listed In Step 1. You may find 
that you can list more activities under some 
statements than under others. Try to list some 
activities for each statement. Then, concen- 
trate on the interest areas that represent your 
main areas of interest. Do not limit yogrself to 
your initial list of activities. If you can think of 
new activities you would like to try, list them 
under the related statehnent. Use the following 
example as a guide. 
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EXAMPLE 

Career Area 01: ARTISTIC — Interest in creative expression of feelings or ideas. 

- Ccndactcd ciiUdnin' b i^oxki^kup {)0K. tkn CommayuXy VtciijdK^, Vin^nctud tkz 
c.kLtdn.Q,n* b acting at xzhdciuatti and znjoy ttUniilng Iddo^ ioK. tlid 

xt.ag-(L.-pxap6-. - -- - " " ~ ■ - 

- Potttiij ci'a66; mutd Ukz to 6c/-6armiC/i cmp coiin^Q.toi In dia/igd 0^ oxtA^ 
and cia<t6. 

- Http bictk(LU and ■6^6.tC/t6 makd pap^dn^-maaku pappet6. 

- EngiUk coiiUc; i\)^itlng cisi^aij^.. 



Career Area 01: ARTISTIC — Interest in creative expression of feelings or ideas. 



Career Area 02: SCIENTIFIC — Interest in research and collecting data about the natural world and ap- 
plying this data to problems in medical, life, or physical sciences. 

0 



Career Area 03: NATURE — Interest in activities involving the physical careof plants and animals, usual- 
My in an outdoor setting. 



Career Area 04: AUTHORITY — Interest in using authority to protect people and property. 



Career Area 05: MECHANICAL — Interest in applying mechanical principles to practical situations, 
using machines, hand tools, or techniques. 



Career Area 06: INDUSTRIAL — Interest in repetitive, concrete, organized activities in a factory setting. 
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Career Area 07: BUSINESS DETAIL - 
primarily in an office setting. 



Interest in activities requiring accuracy and attention to details, 



Career Area 08: PERSUASIVE - Interest in influencing others through sales and. promotional techniques. 



Career Area 09: ACCOMMODATING - Interest in catering to and serving the desires of others, usually 
on a one-to-one basis. 



Career Area 10: HUMANITARIAN - Interest in helping individuals with their mental, spiritual, social, 
physical, or vocational concerns. 



Career Area 11: SOCIAL-BUSINESS - Interest in leading and influencing others through activities in- 
volving verbal or numerical abilities. 



Career Area 12: PHYSICAL PERFORMING - Interest in physical activities performed before an 
audience. 



3. Review the list of activities you wrote In Step 2. 
Select the two Career Areas in which you are 
most interested. 

a. Was the selection easy or difficult? 



b. Do you lil<e activities in more than two 
areas? 

c. Why are the areas you selected the most 
important to you? 
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Examine in depth. all the activities in one of the 
^ two areas you selected. Do these activities 
form some type of pattern? Can you group 
some of these activities, together to show the 
. patterns you have found in the area? Can you 
^add more activities? In the space provided, 
— record the patterns or groups of the activities 

that you have identified. Then, write a state- 



ment that summarizes your interest in the 
group of activities. Next, list occupations you 
think vvould relate to yourinterest in the group 
of activities. Next, list occupations you think 
would relate to your interest statement and in- 
clude activities similar to those you^ listed in 
the group. Usie the folfbvvihg example as a 
guide. 



EXAMPLE 

First Career Area Selected: ARTT5TTC 

Groups of activities (1) TlnLCitdi staga pxops, pottnitj cCa.i4, cuiJ:^ and c^a{)t6, 

pap i^i-madifi puppdts, 

(2) CliUdidn^ b tliQatd^x, -iamme^ cmp c.ouii6Q.toK., k^tplng 
biotliexb Mid 6^itat6. 

Interest statements (1) T I'xfce to exp^e5-i mtj cxca^tivd tatmt by malzlng 

(2) T ilkd to mill lO-Ltli dUldxm. 

Related occupations Att Vltcctox, S^.t Vulgno^i, Axt TzackoA, Stage. VlxacXoK., 

Vxma TtachdA, Vzcoxcitoi 



] 

First Career Area Selected: 

Groups of activities (1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

Interest statements (1) 

(2) _ 

(3) 

Related occupations 
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Second Career Area Selected: 



Groups of activities (1). 



(2). 



(3). 



Interest statements (1 ) . 



(2)- 



(3). 



Related occupations 



4. Use Worker Trait Group Chart #1, found in the 
cover pocket of your workbook. In Column 1 of 
the chart, '^Career Interests," put an "X" beside 
the Career Areas and Worker Trait Groups you 
want to explore. To help you in your selection, 
use the areas, interest statements, and related 
occupations you identified in Step 3. Then, in 
the Worker Trait Group Guide, you can read the 
introductory paragraph of each Worker Trait 



Group that seems related to your interests. Use 
the number of the Worker Trait Group in the 
Chart to find its location in the Guide, 

You can develop the interests you identified by 
undertaking new activities related to them. In 
addition, these new experiences may help you 
identify interests of which you are presently 
unaware. 



Activity C: Work Activities 

Everyone has preferences for certain types of 
activities. The same type of activity can be found 
in a variety of settings, including leisure, nonpaid 
work, and Job tasks. The tasks that workers do in 
their jobs involve many different kinds of activ- 
ities. However, these activities can be classified 
into 10 basic types of work activities. Workers in 
occupations belonging to the same Worker Trait 
Group perform similar types of work activities. In 
this activity, you can identify your preferences for 
certain types of work activities. By Including your 
work activity preferences in your Personal Profile, 
you can identify groups of occupations whose 
significant tasks fall into your preferred types of 
activities. If you enter an occupation involving ac- 



tivities you enjoy, you are more likely to be satisfied 
with your work. 

1 . Read the following descriptions of the 10 types 
of work activities. These 10 types of work ac- 
tivities can be used to describe not only the 
workers' tasks, but all other activities as well, 
such as leisure, hobbies, and nonpaid work. 
Thus, you can assess your likes and disUKes for 
each type of work activity on the basis of your 
own experiences, observations, and feelings. 
In the space provided under each description, 
write down the related experiences you have 
had with each type of activity. Use the follow- 
ing example as a guide. 

29 
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EXAMPLE 

No. 1. Activities DMiing with Things and Objscts. 

typing, building a modcX waiting ^Ivip. 



No. 1. Activities DMiing with Things and Objects. 

Workers do physical work with materials and products. They often use in- 
struments, tools, machines, or vehicles. They may lift, pull, and push. They may 
do more complex tasks such as adjusting and controlling things. Also, workers 
may use knowledge and reasoning skills to make judgments and decisions. 



No. 2. Activities Invoiving Business Contact. 

Workers deal with others in various situations. They set up business contacts 
to sell, buy, talk, listen, promote, and bargain. To follow through, workers gather, 
exchange, or present ideas and facts about the products or services. 



No. 3. Activities of a Routine, Definite, Organized Nature. 

Workers usually repeat the same task many times. These tasks can often be 
done in a short time. Workers are usually organized to get the most work done in 
the least time. In general, assignments and methods are set up ir^ advance. The 
worker seldom makes decisions about the work. 



No. 4. Activities Invoiving Direct Pt rsonai Contact to Help or Instruct Others. 

Workers help to maintain or improve the physical, mental, emotional, or 
spiritual well-being of others. Workers need to speak and listen well. They may 
communicate simple ideas. They may also deal with complex principles of 
human growth in order to teach, train, or help others. Some workers may care for 
or train animals. 
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No. S. ActlvitiM Rttuiting in Recognition or Approciation from Others. 

Workers may lead, plan, control, or manage the work of others. Some workers 
may be involved in acting, spqrts, art, or music. As a result, they gain prestige, 
recognition, or appreciation from others. In most cases, workers are involved at 
a high level with data and people. 



No. 6. Activities involving the Communication of Ideas and information. 

Workers present ideas and information to others through writing, acting, 
music, or designing. They may inform others through radio or television. 
Workers may also be in direct contact with the people they inform. 



No. 7. Activities of a Scientific and Technical Nature. 

Workers may conduct research and analysis, and evaluate, explain, and record 
scientific information. They may use scieijtific or technical methods, in- 
struments, and equipment in their work. 



No. 8. Activities Involving Creative Thinking. 

Workers use complex mental skills to create new knowledge or new ways to 
apply what is already known. They may also solve problems or design projects 
and methods. Workers may use new ways to ex0ress ideas, feelings, and moods. 
They may also use imagination to create ideas and objects. 



No. 9. Activities involving Processes, Methods, or Machines. 

Workers may plan, schedule, process, control, direct, and evaluate data and 
things. There may be contact with people, but dealing with people is not impor- 
tant to ttie work. 



No. 10. Activities involving Working on or Producing Things. 

Workers use physical skills to work on or make products. Often, tools, 
machines, or measuring devices are used to make or change a product. Workers 
may build, repair, alter, or restore products. 
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2. U8t the following scale and checklist to rate your preferences for each 
work activity. Circle the rating describing your feelings about working in 
' an occupation that would involve you in that activity. 
+ 2 Would like the activity very much 
+ 1 Would like the activity 
0. Would neither like nor dislike the activity 

- 1 Would dislike the activity 

- 2 Would dislike the activity very much 

. ^ 



No. 


Typ« of Activity 


Circi* tti« rating dMcribing your fMiingt 
•bout Mcli activity. 


1 


Activities dealing with things and objects. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


2 


Activities involving business contact. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


3 


Activities of a routine, definite, organized nature. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


4 


Activities involving direct personal contact to help 
or instruct others. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


5 


Activities resulting in recognitior^or appreciation 
from others. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


6 


Activities involving the communication of ideas 
and information. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 - 1 


-2 


7 


Activities of a scientific and technical nature. 


+ 2 


+ 1 

1 


0-1 


-2 


8 


Activities involving creative thinking. 


+ 2 


1 

+ 1 


0 - 1 


-2 


9 


Activities involving processes, methods, or 
machines. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


10 


Activities involving working on or producing 
things. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 ~1 


-2 



3. List the 10 types of work activities in order of your preference. Place the 
activity type numbers in the following boxes. Use the rating you gave to 
each activity in Step 2 to help determine the order. For example, if you 
rated any activities +2, they should be listed ahead of any rated +1. 



□ - □ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

First 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th .8th 9th Last 
Choiqe Choice 
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Use your work activity preferences to identify 
Worker Trait Groups for further exploration. To 
do this, use Worker Trait Group Chart #1. Look 
at Column 2, **Work Activities/' Notice the 
numbers in the column across from each 
Worker Trait Group. These numbers are those 
assigned to the work activities. You used these 
numbers when you listed the activities In. the 
order of your preference In Step 3 of this activi- 
ty. Note the numbers of the work activities you 
rated as first, second, and third choices. Go 
down Column 2 of Worker Trait Group Chart #1 
and circle these numbers each time they 
appear in the column. 

You may dislike some of the work" activities. 
Note the number of the work activity you rated 
as your last choice. If you would not want to do 
the activity as part of a job, cross out its 
number each time It appears in Column 2. You 
may cross out any other numbers assigned to 
work activities you would not want to do. 



5. 



Column 2 now shows your likes and dislikes for 
the work activities related to each Worker Trait 
Group. Compare the information you have 
recorded In'Column 1 of the chart, "Career In- 
terests," with the circled activities In Column 
2. What similarities do you find between your 
interests and your preferred work activities? 
Does Column 2 reveal any new Worker Trait 
Groups that Interest you but were not checked 
in Column 1? 

Use the Personal Profile form In the cover 
pocket of your workbook. In the Positive col- 
umn, list the titles and numbers of the work ac- 
tivities you prefer and want to Includes In your 
career. In the Negative column, jlst the titles 
and numbers of the work activities you dislike 
and want to avoid. 

How do your work activity preferences help you 
further define your Personal Profile In relation 
to work? 
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Activit}; D: Work Situations 

Every job involves situations to which the 
worker must adapt to, assure satisfactory perfor- 
mance- Thus, awareness of on6's ability and will- 
ingness to adapt to particular situations is critical 
to career satisfaction. The work situations to 
which workers must adapt can be classified into 
10 basic types. Workers in occupations belonging 
to the same Worker Trait Group must be able and 
willing to adapt to similar work situations. In this 
activity, you can identify your preferences for cer- 
tain types of situations. By including your work 
situation preferences in your Personal Profile, you 
can Identify groups of occupations that have 
significant work situations to whicli you are will- 
ing and able to adjust. You are more likely to find 



satisfying work if you know the types of situations 
to which you can most easily adapt. v * 

1 . Read the following descriptions of the 10 types 
of work situations. These 10 types of situations 
may be used to describe not only the demands 
of work settings, but also the demands of 
leisure, college, and nonpald work settings. 
Thus, you can assess your preferences for 
each type of work situation on the basis of your 
own experiences In settings other than work. In 
the space provided under each description, 
write down the experiences you have had with 
' each type of situation. Use the following exam- 
ple as a guide. ' 
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' EXAMPLE 
No. 1. Poriorming DutiM That Changa FraquaAtiy. 

volukitteA m^k at ho^pltat. 



No. I .PartormIng Dutlaa That Changa Fraquantly. ^ 

Workers perform a variety of duties, ofteachanging from one task to another 
The variety of duties require* workers to use different skills, knowledge, and 
abilities. They may need td'use different methods or materials. They may also 
have to change work locations. In changing tasks, workers must be efficient and 
remain calm. 



No. 2. Porforming Routin* Tasks. 

Workers do the same tasks over and over. They may not change the tasks or 
the order in which they do them. Work assignments are of short duration and 
follovva required method or sequence. Very little Judgment is required. 



MoTs. Planning and Directing an Entir* Activity. 

Workers plan, djrefet,' or control an entire activity, project, or program. As 
leaders, they coordinatft^ supervise, and are responsible for the work of othets. 
They make decisions and keep up-to-date on new Information about their work. 



Np. 4. DMling with P«opi«. r 

Workers deal directly with other people. They must interact with people at a 
higher level than giving or taking instructions. Workers must be pleasant and 
helpful in their contacts with people. 



No. 5. influencing People's Opinions, Attitudes, and Judgments. 

Workers influence people by changing their thinking and behavior. Workers 
must be able to understand people and communicate with them. They influence 
how people feel about a product, a service, or other people. This influence is 
achieved by providing new information or ideas in a direct or indirect way. 
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No. 6. Working. Undtr PrtMurt. 

Workers deal witK situations involving potential danger and risl^.., Workers 
must^ maintain self-control and take decisive action in unexpacted or critical 
situations. Tliey may also be involved in tasks -in which speed and close atten- 
tion to d^il create, pressure. 



No. 7. Making Decision t Using Ptrtonal Judgmtnt..^ 

Workers use personal judgment and the five pfiysical senses to make deci- 
sions. No standard or right answers exist^Bpbn which to base the decisions. 
Decisions are based upon the training, experience, or aesthetic values of(ihe 
workers. 




No. 8. Making bacitiont Using Standards That Can Bt Mtasufad or Chackad. 

Workers make decisions based upon information or standards that can be 
measured or d)iecked. Facts and set procedures are used rather than p6jrsbna| 
judgment. / 




No. 9. interprtting and Expressing Faaiings, ideas, or Facts. / 

Workers use creative thinking to interpret and express feeling^ ideas, or 
facts. Some workers focus on the process they use to communicate, such as 
speaking, singing, or acting. Others communicate through p^roducts, such as 
photographs, designs, songs, or paintings. / 



No. 10. Working Within Precisa Limits or Standards of Accuracy. 

Workers must pay strict attention to details. Tasks must be completed with 
accuracy within exact standards or time Jimits. The qjjality of the product or ser- 
vice is directly related to the performance of the workers. 



0 



2. Use the following scale and checklist to rate your preferences for each 
work situation. Circle the rating that describes your feelings about work- 
ing in.an occupation that would involve you in that situation. 
+ 2 Could adapt readily. Could^be satisfied with 

such work 
+ 1 Could adapt to the situation 
0 Am not sure or have no strong feelings 
about the situation 
• - 1 Would be difficult to adapt to the situation 

^ 2 A difficult situation I would like to avoid 



No. 


Type of Situation 


Circle the rating describing your feelings 
about each situation. 


1 


Performing duties that change frequently. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


'0 -1 


-2 


2 


Performing routine tasks. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


3 


Planning ano Qireciing an eniire duiiviiy. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -"1 


-2 


4 


Dealing with people* 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


. 5 


Infljuencing people's opinions, attitudes, and 
judgments. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 ^1 


-2 


6 


Working under pressure. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


p -1 


-2 


7 


Making decisions using personal judgment. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


8 


Making decisions using standards that can be 
measured or checked. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


9 


Interpreting and expressing feelings, ideas, or 
facts/ 


+2 


+ 1 


0 -1 


-2 


10 


Working within precise limits or standards of 
accuracy. 


+ 2 


+ 1 


,0 -1 


-2 



3. List, in order of your preference, the 10 types of work situations. Place^ ^ 
the situation type numbers in the following boxes. Use the rating you 
gave to each situation in Step 2 to help determine the order. For exam- 
ple, if you rated any activities +2, these should be listed ahead of any Jf. 
rated +1. 



□ ■ □ □ □ □ □ ^ n □ □ 

First 2nd 3rd ' 4th 5th 6tli 7th 8th 9th ^Last 



Choice 
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You can use your work situation preferences to 
identify VVorl^er Trait Groups tor further ex-, 
ploration. To do this, us^ Worl^er Trait Group 
Chart #1. Lool< at Column 3, "Work Situations." 
Notice the numbers in the column across from 
each Worl^er Trait Group. These numbers are 
those assigned to the worl< situations. You used 
these numbers when you listed the situations 
in order of your preferences in Step 3. Note the 
number of the worl^ situations you rated as 
your first, second, and third, choices. Go down 
Column 3 of Worl^er Trait Group Chart #1 and 
cir^cle these numbers each time they appear in 
the column. 

There may be some types of situations you 
want to avoid. Write down the number of the 
worl< situation you rated as your last choice. If 
you. do not want a job involving this situation, 
cross out its number each time it appears in 
Column 3. Then, eliminate any other situations 
you want to avoid. Do this by crossing out the 
numbers of these situations. 



Column 3 now shows your likes and dislikes for 
the work situations related to each Worker Trait 
Group. Compare your work situation prefer- 
ences to the interests and work activity prefer- 
ences you recorded in Columns 1 and 2 of the 
chart. What similarities do you find among your 
career, work activity, and work situation prefer-,, 
ences? Are any worl^ situations you dislike 
associated with Worker Trait Groups previous- 
ly identified In Columns 1 or 2? Does Column 3 
reveal any new Worker Trait Groups that In- 
terest you but were not checked in Columns 1 
or 2? 

5. Use your Personal Profile form. In the Positive 
column, list the titles and numbers of the work 
situations you prefer and want to Include In 
your career. In the Ntegative column, list the 
titles and numbers of the work situations you 
want to avoid. 

How do your work situation preferences help 
you further define your Personal Profile in rela- 
tion to work? 



Activity E: Aptitudes 

In the previous activities, you have been 
building your Personal Profile on the basis of your, 
interests and values. However, interests and 
values are not sufficient for identifying satisfac- • 
tory occupational alternfiiUves. You need to be 
able to perform orjearh'to perform the job tasks 
Involved in thei Worker Trait Groups you identify 
for further exploration. This activity helps you 
estimate your aptitudes for learning new tasks on 
the basis of your past achievements and present 
abilities. Knowing as much as possible about your 
aptitudes can help you further define your Per- 
sonal Profile in relation to work. . 



1. Aptitude is the ease or quickness with which a 
person can learn new tasks. There are many 
kinds "^f aptitudes, some of which relate to 
knowledge, some to skills, and some to percep- 
tion. Although some, people may have limita- 
tions on their ability to learn to develop skills of 
certain types, everyone has each type of ap- 
titude to some degree. People differ from one 
another in the types and levels of aptitudes 
they possess. 
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The U.S. Department of Labor Job analysts have 
defined 11 different aptitudes. These aptitudes 
have been related to the Worker Trait Groups. 
The aptitudes arid the levels of aptitudes sig- 
nificant to satisfactory job performance in each 
Worker Trait Group have also been identified. 
Five .different levels are used to express the 
degree of aptitude a person has in a particular 
area. 



APTITUDE LEVELS 




Each level represents the proportion of the 
total working population \ha{ possesses the 
aptitude at that level. For example, approx- 
imately 33 percent of the total working popula- 
tion has a middle level of aptitude for color 
discrimination, for form perception, and so on. 
When you estimate the level of your aptitudes 
in Step 2, use these levels but compare your- 
self with the total working population rather 
than the college population. 



POPULATION PERCENTAGES 




Level 1— The top 10 percent of the population: 

a very high degree of aptitude. 
Level 2— The highest third of the population, 

excluding the/ highest 10 percent: a 

high degree of aptitude. 
Level 3— The middle third of the population: 

an average degree of aptitude. 
Level 4— The lowest third of the population, 

excluding ttiie lowest 10 percent: a 

below average or low degree of 

aptitude. 

Level 5— The lowest 10 percent of the popula- 
tion: a very low degree of aptitude. 



2. Read the following information, which de- 
scribes each of the 1 1 aptitudes. Use the clues, 
your past achievements, and your present 
abilities to guide and help you make your esti- 
mates. Keep in mind that, at each level, every 
clue may not relate to you. Identify, the level 
that best describes your achievement and abil- 
ity. Record your estimate on the Aptitude Self- 
Estimate Record on page 120 of the workbook. 
Consider,^ estimate, a^d record each aptitude 
carefully, one at a time?-Rememberto compare 
yourself with adults in estimating your level for 
each aptitude. 
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AI^TUDE G: GENERAL 



Definition 

Understanding Instructions, facts, and undsriying rsasonlngs. Bsing abis 
. to rsason and males judgmsnts. 

General Aptitude is closeLy-celated to the^alJilltyTo^^^ 
This aptitude rs related to more VVorker Trait Groups than any other. 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude G. (general. 



LsvsiS. rate myself in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population." 

• I need someone to explain the instructions to 
me when I assemljle or mal^e something. 

• I usually receive special help in school and 
still find it difficult. 

Lsvsl 4. "I rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
population." 

• My grades in general subjects such as 
English, math, social studies, and science are 
mostly D's. 

• I can follow instructions if they are given 
clearly. 

Level 3. *M rate mygelf about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the aduit population." 

• My grades in general studies such as English, 
math, social studies, and science are mostly 
C's. 

• I ci*n do things that require problem solving, 
such as the following activities: 

(a) Filing materials according to the alphabet 
or some other method. 

(b) Taking care of a y rson who is ill or is re- 
covering from an accident or operation. 

(c) Assembling a bicycle or other equipment 
that has been purchased unassembled. 

(d) Knitting, crocheting, sewing, or similar 
activities. \ 

(e) Selling tickets or merchandise and keep- 
ing the necessary records. 



Level 2. rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in general subjects such as 
English, math, social studies, and science are 
mostly B's. 

• I have built complex working models that re- 
quire blueprints or detailed diagrams. 

• I have received an "Excellent" rating in a 
science fair. 

• I regularly do voluntary reading of books and 
magazines. 

• I have no difficulty in using the card file to 
locate materials in the college or community 
library. 

Level 1- "I rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in general subjects such as 
English, math, social studies, and science are 
mostly A's. 

• I can solve difficult problems in math or 
science. 

• I have received a "Superior" rating in a 
science fair. 

• I have won awards or recognition in writing or 

speaking contests. 

• I have tutored other students in their work. 

NOTE: If you are able to understand and work this 
exercise, you should rate yourself above Level 5. 



APTITUDE V: VERBAL 

/ V Definition . 

Understanding th« mMnings of words and Idaas. Using thsm to prsssnt 
^ information or idaas claariy. 

Verbal Aptitude includes understanding how words relate and the mean- 
ings of whole sentences and paragraphs. It also includes communicating 
information and ideas to others. 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude V, Verbal. 



Laval 5. rate myself in the lowest ten percent of . 
the adult population.'* 

• I have a lot of difficulty with most courses 
that require much reading or writing. 

Laval 4. **\ rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
^ population.*' 

• My grades m English and social studies are 
mostly D*s. 

• I have difficulty in writing book reports or 
themes, or in giving oral reports. 

• It is sometimes difficult for me to follow in* 
structions when I assemble models, make 
jewelry, or sew. ^ 

• [ can usually follow recipes for cooking or 
baking. 

Laval 3. "I rate mysellabout average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population.** 

• My grades in English, social studies, and 
foreign language are mostly C*s. 

• My nrades on book reports, themes, term 
paperw, and oral reports are mostly C*s. 

• I know spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
well enough to notice and correct obvious 
mistakes. 

• I am an average word games and word ' 
pu2zles player. 

• t can follow printed instructions for making 
jewelry, assembling models, or sewing. 



- Laval 2. rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population.*' 

• My grades in English, social studies, and 
foreign language are mostly B*s. 

• My grades on book reports, themes, term 
papers, and oral reports are mostly B*s. 

• I seldom make grammatical errors in written 
work and notice them when others make 
them in writing or speaking. 

• I have no difficulty understanding the English 
and social studies textbooks I read. 

• I am a better than aveirage word games and 
word puzzles player. 

Laval 1. **\ rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population.** 

• My grades in such subjects as English, social 
studies, and foreign language are mostly A*s. 

• I have won awards or recognition in writing, 
public speaking, or debating. 

• My grades on book reports, themes, term 
papers, and oral reports are mostly A*s. 

• I have written articles for the college paper or 
for other publications. 

• I often win af word games such as Scrabble or 
Password. 

• I can solve crossword puzzles, anagrams, and 
other word problems quickly and correctly. 

NOTE: If you are able to understand and work this 
exercise, you should rate yourself above Level 5. 
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APTITUDE N: NUMERICAL 

Definition 

Doing arithmetic operations quickly and correctly. 

Numerical Aptitude includlBS solving arithmetic or verbal problems. 

Clue* 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude N, Numerical. 



Level S. '1 rate myself in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population/* 

• I have a lot of difficulty with most courses 
that require the use of arithmetic. 

• I have difficulty measuring things correctly. 

• I have difficulty counting my change when I 
buy something at the store. 

Level 4. "I rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
population." 

• My grades in mathematics and science are 
mostly D's. 

• I can measure an object or figure its height, 
width, and depth. 

• I can follow a recipe to measure and mix in- 
gredients to cook or bake. 

Level 3. *M rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population." 

• My grades in mathematics and science are 
mostly C's. 

• I can add, subtract, multiply, and divide num- 
bers with about average speed and accuracy. 

• I hjave a job that requires me to keep correct 
records of money or materials. 

• I have a hobby that requires correct use of 
mathematics. 

9 I can adjust the proportions of a recipe to 
increase or decrease the quantity to be 
prepared. 



Level 2. "I rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in mathematics and science are 
mostly B's. 

• I can multiply and divide decimals and frac- 
tions quickly and correctly. 

• I know how to use a slide rule or a pocket 
calculator witti memory features. 

• I can use formulas to compute areas, vol- 
umes, interest rates, and so on. 

• I can usually solve puzzles and verbal prob- 
lems that require the Use of mathematics 
quickly and correctly. 

• I have a hobby that requires accurate usd of 
mathematics. 



Level 1. rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in mathematics and science are 
mostly A's. 

. • I can use algebra and other advanced mathe- 
matics fo find the answers to questions. 

• a can use a slide rule or pocket calculator 
quickly and correctly to solve difficult prob- 
lems in mathematics. 

• I can very quickly and correctly solve puzzles 
and verbal problems that require the use of 
mathematics. 
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APTITUDE S: SPATIAL 



Definition 

Looking at flat drawings or picturaa of objacta. Forming mantal imagaa 
of tliam in thrta dimanaiona — lialglit, widtli;and daptli. 

Spatial Aptitude means seeing how an object shown in a flat drawing or 
in a photograph would actually look in three dimensions. This aptitude is re- 
quired for such tasks as the following: 

• Drawing or reading blueprints. 

• Working geometry problems. 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude S, Spatial. 



Laval 5. rate^myself in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population.'' 

• I have difficulty in working with drawings and 
diagrams or with sizes, shapes, and arrange- 
ments. 

• My eyesight is poor. 

• I cannot estimate such things as distance, 
height, weight, or speed. 

Lavar4. *'l rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
population." 

• My grades in art, geometry, sewing, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly D's. 

• I cannot draw, paint, or sculpture very well. 

• I can use a needle and thread to sew on such 
things as buttons, hooks, and patches. 

• I enjoy arranging things so that they look 
nice. 

• When I play chess, checkers, billiards, or 
shuffleboard, I seldom win. 

• I seldom work block puzzles or jigsaw puzzles 
because I find them difficult. 

• I can arrange packages in a large container 
such as a grocery sack or a car trunk to make 
them fit. 

Laval 3. "I rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population." 

• My grades in art, geometry, sewing, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly C's. 

• I am average in drawing, painting, or 
sculpturing. 

> •'\ have no problem dancing on a crowded 

dance floor. 

• I can sew clothes from a pattern. 

• I am an average chess, checkers, billiards, or 
. shuffleboard player. 



• I can solve block and jigsaw puzzles but lose 
interest in the hard ones. 

• I can usually read drawings or diagrams for 
assembling models or doing electrical work. 

Laval 2. "I rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in art, geometry, sewing, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly B's. 

• I can make my own clothing quite well. 

• I am better than average in drawing, painting, 
or sculpturing. 

• I have won recognition or awards for modern 
or ballet dancing. 

• I am a better than average chess, checkers, 
billiards, or shuffleboard player. 

• I am better than average at solving block and 
jigsaw puzzles. 

• I can read and understand electronic circuit 
diagrams. I can also assemble or repair radios 
or high-fidelity components. 

Laval 1. "I rate myself in the top ten percent of \M 
adult population." 

• My grades in art, geometry, sewing, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly A's. 

• I have received awards or recognition for 
drawings, paintings, or sculptures. 

• I have won awards or recognition for clothes 
designing or sewing. 

• When I play chess, checkers, billiards, or 
shuffleboard, I usually win. 

• I can quickly solve difficult block puzzles and 
jigsaw puzzles. 

• I have no difficulty in reading complicated 
wiring diagrams and drawings or blueprints. 

• I assemble models from kits, repair radios or 
high-fidelity components correctly and well. 
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APTITUDE P: FORM PERCEPTION 



Definition 

Obstrving dttail in objects or drawings. Noticing diftarancM in shapas 
orahadings. 

Form Perception means noticing detail in pictorial or graphic material 
and malting visual comparisons. It also includes seeing differences in 
shapes and figures or in the width or length of lines. 

Clues 

CIM8S are related to each level of Aptitude P, Form Perception. 



Laval 5. '1 rate myself in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population." 

• I have difficulty recognizing differences or 
lil<enesses in sizes or shapes. 

• My eyesight is poor. 

Laval 4. '1 rate myself in the bottom third but not 
the bottom ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in art, science, shorthand, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly O's. 

• I seldom worl< jigsaw puzzles because I find 
them difficult. 

• I have no difficulty in sorting nuts, bolts, 
screws, and similar items according to size 
and shape. 

• I can iron clothing neatly. 

• I can tell when fruits and vegetables are ready 
for picl<ing. 

• I seldom paint or do other artwork because I 
do not lil<e the way my worl< looks. 

• I can repair and glue furniture parts, picture 
frames, and wooden objects. 

Laval 3. rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the actult population." 

• My grades in art, science, shorthand, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly O's. 

• I can use a camera to take attractive 
photographs. 

• I can usually solve jigsaw puzzles. 

• I usually notice when pictures, mirrors, or 
other objects are slightly crooked. 

• I can use a sewing machine and fellow a 
pattern. 



• I can divide a pie into five equal pieces. 

• I can identify cars by make, model, and year. 

• I do average or better than average work In 
the school band, orphestra, or chorus. 

• I can identify trees from their shape^ leaves, 
and bark. 

Laval 2. "I rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in art, science, shorthand, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly B's. 

• I have won recognition or awards In 
photography. 

• I can develop, print, and enlarge my own 
photographs. 

• I can usually spl^e difficult jigsaw puzzles. 

• I design clothing, furniture, toys, or models 
well. 

• I can paint or do other artwork well. 

• I can read fairly difficult music. 

Laval 1. rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in art, science, shorthand, and 
mechanical drawing are mostly A's. 

• I can quickly see small differences in the 
shape or size of similar objects even when 
most people cannot. 

• I can use a microscope to study the important 
details of biological specimens. 

• I can solve difficult jigsaw puzzles very well. 

• I have won recognition or awards for original 
clothing, furniture, or artwork design;. 
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APTITUDE Q: CLERICAL PERCEPTION 

Definition 

ObMrving details and racognizing arroira In numbara, apalling, and punc- 
tuation in writtan matariala, charta, and tablaa. Avoiding arrora wHan copy- 
ing matariaia. 

Clerical Perception means observing differences in printed or written 
copy, proofreading words and numbers, and avoiding careless numerical 
errors. It also Includes checking — quickly, correctly, and at a glance — 
whether objects are properly made or tasks correctly done. Examples may 
include the following tasks: 

• Making sure that a sewing machine is properly threaded. 

• Inspecting an item for flaws. 

• Checking whether assembled parts fit together well. 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude Q, Clerical Perception. 



Laval 5. *1 rate myself in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population.'' 

• Courses that require figuring or close atten- 
tion to detail are difficult for me. 

• I have difficulty finding misspelled words on 
a page. 

• It is difficult for me to look over a column of 
numbers and find any that are incorrect. 

Laval 4. *1 rate myself in the bottom third but not 
the bottom ten percent of the adult population." 

• I can usually follow recipes for cooking or 
baking. 

• It is difficult for me to follow detailed instruc- 
tions or keep accurate records. 

• I make a lot of careless mistakes in spelling 
or arithmetic. 

Laval 3. "I rate myself about average or in the rnid- 
dle third of the adult population." 

• My grades in business subjects, English, and 
mathematics are mostly C's. 

• I can file materials according to the alphabet 
or some other system. 

• I can follow written instructions to knit, 
crochet, weave, sew, cook a meal, or bake 
cookies. 

• I can read diagrams and follow most instruc- 
tions for assembling a model or a piece of 
equipment. 

• When I play games that require a fast and ac- 



curate use of words and numbers, I am an 
average player. 

• If I make mistakes in arithmetic and spelling, 
I usually notice them when I check my work. 

Lava! 2. **l rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in business subjects, English, and 
mathematics are mostly B's. 

• I can copy records and reports quickly and 
correctly by hand or with a typewriter. 

• I have done a good job as a club's secretary or 
treasurer, or as an athletic team's manager. 

• I can use the card file to locate materials In 
the library quickly and correctly. 

• As a cashier in a grocery store, I have kept 
records or handled money well. 

• I can read and follow cooking or sewing in- 
structions easily. 

• I seldom make errors in spelling, punctua- 
tion, or simple arithmetic. I quickly notice 
these kinds of errors when others make them. 

Laval 1. "I rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in business subjects, English, and 
mathematics are mostly A's. 

• When I play games that require a fast and ac- 
curate use of numbers, I am an excellent 

« player. 

• I excel in hobbies that require following 
detailed instructions or diagrams. 



APTITUDE K: MOTOR COORDINATION 

Definition 

Moving th« iiyM and hands or fingars togathar to parform a taaic rapidiy 
and corractiy. 

Motor Coordination means making the ey€s and hands or fingers work 
together to perform, for example, the following tasks: 

• Guiding objects into position. 

• Sorting or assembling parts. 

• Operating a typewriter or other office machine. 

« Performing surgery or dental work in a rapid and accurate manner, 
i • Making accurate movements rapidly, in response to a signal or an 

observation. . 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude. K, Motor Coordination. 



JLavai 5. "I rate myself in tiis lowest ten percent of 
the adult population." 
> I cannot perform tasks that require fast and 
accurate use of my eyes, fingers, arid hands. 

Laval 4^ '1 rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 

populatioh." 

• My grades in typing, shorthand, physical 
ieducation, industrial arts, or home econom- 
ics are mbstly D's. 

• My grades on shop projects are mostly D's. 

• I can do physical work if it does not require 
precise movements/ 

• I am not active in varsity sports or usually do 
not make the first tearri, 

• I have had part-tirrie jobs such as washing 
cars, raking leaves, or doing general cleaning, 
and have performed well. 

Lavai 3. '1 rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population.*' 

• My grades in typing, shorthand, physical 
education, industrial arts, or home econom- 

. ics are mostly C's. 

• My grades ofi shop projects are mostly C's. 

• I am active in varsity sports and am an 
average player. 

• I have had part-time jobs such as delivering 
papers, taking care of lawns, or working at a 
drive-in, and have performed well. 



Lavai 2. "I rate nriyself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population.'' 
^ • My grades in typing, shorthand, physical 
education, industrial arts, or home econom- 
ics are mostly B's. 

• My grades, in shop projects are mostly B's. 

• I am a good swimmer or ping-pong, golf, 
basketball, Softball, or volleyball player. 

• I can paint, sew, assemble models, knit, work 
line metal or wood, play a musical instru- 
ment, or twirl a baton quite well. 

• I have had part-time jobs as a typist, cashier, 
playground or assembly worker, and have per- 
formed well. 



Laval 1. '1 rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in typing, shorthand, physical 
education, industrial arts, or home econom- 
ics are mostly A's. 

• My grades on shop projects are mostly A's. 

• I excel in one or more Sports such as ping- 
pong, golf, swimming, basketball, softball, or 
volleyball. 

• I excel in dancing, baton twirling, painting, 
playing a musical instrument, or target 
shooting. 
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APTTTUDE F: FINGER DEXTERITY 

Definition ^ 
Moving th« fingers to work with small objoctt rapidly and corrtctly. 

Fiager Dexterity means using the fingers to perform, for example, the 
following tasks: 

• Surgery and dental work. 

• Typing and taking shorthand. 

• Playing a musical instrument. 

• Doing fine work with hand tools. 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude F, Fingisr Dexterity. 



Leval 5. "I rate myself iit the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population/' 

• I cannot perform tasks that require using the 
fingers to do small, detailed work quickly and; 
correctly. 

• I have difficulty doing fine work with my 
fingers, such as winding a watch. 

Laval 4. "1 rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottomjen percent of the adult 
population." ^ . 

• My grades in typing, shorthand, industrial 
arts, or home economics are mostly D's. 

• I can mend my clothes or adjust hems. 

• I can refinish furniture, pick berries, peel 
fruits, or prepare vegetables for cooking. 

• I have difficulty doing very fine work with my 
fingers, suet) as fastening a fine gold chain. 

Laval 3. "I rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population." 

• My grades in typing, shorthand, industrial 
arts, or home economics are mostly C's. 

• I help make some of my clothes. 



• I can build models, crochet, carve wood, 
assemble or repair electronic equipment fair- 
ly well. 

• I can repair broken extension cords, leaky 
faucets, or broken toys. 

Laval 2. "1 rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in typing, shortharfd, industrial 
arts, or home economics are mostly B's. 

• I play in the school band or orchestra. 

• I make many of my own clothes. 

• I can build models, crochet, carve wood, 
assemble or repair electronic equipment, or 
sculpture quite well. 

Laval 1. "I rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult populatiorr." 

• My grades in typing, shorthand, industrial 
arts, or home economics are mostly A's. 

• I have received awards or recognition as an 
instrumental musician. 

• I can build models, bew, carve wood, assem- 
ble or repair electronic equipment, or 
sculpture expertly. 



APTITUDE M: Manual DEXTERITY 

/ Definition - ' ' . 

Moving tho hands with and skill. Worlcing with ths hands in placing 
and turning motions. 

Manual Dexterity means using the .hands to perform, for example, the 
following tasks: . - 

• Directing a barKj or orchestra. 

• Building displays or exhibits. 

• B jilding models. 

• Working as a juggler or acrobat. 

• Making furniture. 

• Operating office equipment.- 

• Grooming pets. 

' Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude M, Manual Dexterity. 



Laval 5. **l rate myself in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population." 

• I cannot perform tasks that require me to use 
one or both of my hands quickly and 
correctly. 

Level 4. '*\ rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
population." 

• My grades in physical education, home eco* 
nomics, industrial arts, or instrumental music 
are mostly D's. 

• I can use a hammer or pliers to make simple 
repairs. I can also use a paintbrush or roller to 
paint a room. 

• I can wash windows and polish furniture well. 

• I am not a very good volleyball, basketball, 
tennis, or baseball player. 

Level 3. rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population." 

• My grades in physical education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, or instrumental music 
are mostly B's and C's. 

• I do . odd jobs around the house, such as 
repairing extension cords or decorating and 
arranging my own room. 

• I can trim shrubbery, plant a garden, or use a 
power mower quite well. ^ 

• I can play vblleyball, basketball, tennis, or 
baseball well enough to enjoy it. 



Lavel 2. '1 rat? myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in physical education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, or instVumental music 
are mostly A's and B's. 

• I make many of my own clothes.^ 

• I play an instrument in the school band or 

orchestra; y ' 

• I do magic tricks or^uppetry well enough to 
entertain an audience. 

• I perform well in activities such as juggling, 
judo, or gymnastics. 

• I can use hand tools such as saws, screw- 
drivers, or paintbrushes quite well. 

• I am a good volleyball, basketball, or tennis 
player. 



Laval 1. rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in physical education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, or instrumental music 

■ are mostly A's. 

• I can play one or more musical instruments 
very well. 

• I have won recognition ot awards in painting, 
carving, sculpturing, or industrial arts. 

• I excel in sports such as volleyball, basket- 
ball, or tennis. 
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APTITUDE E: EYE-HAND-FOOT 

COORDINATION . 

Definition 

Moving th# hands and lot togathar In raaponaa to vlaual algnala or 
obaarvatlona. 

Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination means moving the hand's and feet together 
In response to 'a visual signal indicating the need to react. It includes such 
tasks as the following; 

' :/ 

• Piloting a plane. 

• Driving a car or tractor. 
-♦-Operatrnij a duplicating machine. 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude E, Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination. 



Laval 5. "I rate myself In the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population/' 

• I have difficulty in sports that require running, 
jumping, or throwing.and hitting a ball quickly 
or correctly. 

LavitI 4. **! rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as lovir as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
population.** 

• My grades in physical education are mostly 

D's. 

• It would be very hard for me to. play an instru- 
ment and do marching forfhations at the 
same tilne. ^ 

• I am not active in^asketball, volleyball, ten- 
nis, or sfmilar sports because I am not very 
good in them. 

• I can mow the lawn, take care of the garden, 
bathe the dog, or do general housework. 

Laval 3. *1 rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population." 

• My grades in physical education are mostly 
B*s and C*s. 

• I am in the marching band. ^ 

• I can ride a bicycle or operate a riding mower 
easily. 

• I can drive a car that has a stick Shift. 



Laval 2. "I rate myself in the top third but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in physical education are mostly 
A's and 9's. 

• I can twirVa baton, ice skate, ride a bicycle, or 
, perform, gymnastics quite well. 

• I am a good tennis, volleyball, or basketball 
player. 

• I have had dancing lessons and performed 
well in dance recitals. 



Laval 1. '1 rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• My grades in physical education are mostly 
A's. 

• I have performed as a solo ballet dancer. I 
have also had advanced training in other 
forms of dance. 

• I have won awards or recognition as a 
gymnast. 

• I can play difficult music on the organ. 

• I have won awards or special recognition for 
baton twirling. ^ 

• I am ah excellent tennis, volleyball, or basket- 
ball player. 
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APTITUDE C: COLOR DISCRIMINATION 

Definition 

Sfeing likenesses or dlfferencen If^ colors or shades. Identifying or mat- 
ching certain colors. Selecting color^ that go well together. 

Color Discrimination means recognizing harmonious, contrasting, or 
identical colors and shades in order to perform, for example, the following 
tasks: 

• , ■ ; . \ 

• Appropriately matching and coordinating ^olors in decorating or art- 
work. ' " 

• Analyzing chemicals, metals, or animal tissues. 

• Mixing paints. • ^ ^ 

Clues 

Clues are related to each level of Aptitude C, Color Discrimination. 



Level 5. "I rate myself, in the lowest ten percent of 
the adult population.'' 

• I cannot select coiors that people say go well 
together. 

• I prefer to buy clothes with someone's help to 
make sure that the colors go well together. 

• I am color blind. 

Level 4. "I rate myself in the bottom third but not 
as low as the bottom ten percent of the adult 
population." 

• My grades in art are mostly C's and D's. 

\« I have never taken art as an elective course. 
V When I plan my wardrobe,^ usually need some- 
\ one's help to make sure that colors go well 
\ together. 

• I can see the difference between red and 
green traffic lights. However, it is difficult for 
me to see differences in colors that are not so 
bright and clear. 

Level 3. rate myself about average or in the mid- 
dle third of the adult population." 
, • My'grades in art are mostly B's and C's. 

• I take quite good pictures with my camera. I 
can recognize colors that are not sharp or 
clear. 



• I plan my clothes so colors go well together. 

• I have helped design scenery for a play. 



Level 2. "I rate myself in the top thirc^'but not the 
top ten percent of the adult population." 

• My grades in art are mostly A's and B's, 

• I have designed some of my clothes. 

• I am often asked to make ppsters for college 
activities or other events. 

• I have selected the colors and the fabrics to 
decorate my own room or other rooms in the 
house. 

• I can almost always recognize fine differ- 
ences in color tones or shades. 



Level 1. "I rate myself in the top ten percent of the 
adult population." 

• ^4y grades in art are mostly A's. 

• I have won awards or recognition for painting 
or have sold some of my artwork. 

• I design many of my own clothes. • 

• I can easily tell differences between very 
similar tints and shades of color. 
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3, Turn to the Aptitudes Index on page 121 of your 
workbook. Compare your estimated aptitudes, 
as recorded on the Aptitude Self-Estimate 
Record, with the key aptitudes related to each 
Worker Trait Group on the Aptitudes Index. To 
do this, first cut along the dotted line the row of 

• boxes on which .you recorded your estimated 
level numbers (Aptitude Self-Estimate Record, 
page 120 of your workbook). Then, ptace the top 
edge of the cut-out section on the aptitude col- 
umns of the Aptitudes Index. Your estimated 
aptitude level numbers should appear under 
the key aptitude level numbers related to the 
first Worker Trait Group listed in the Aptitudes 
Index. Compare the two sets of numbers to see 
how your aptitude estimates relate to the ap- 
titudes of the Worker Trait Group. In the Plus 
( + ) section of Column 4 of Worker Trait Group 
Chart #1, enter the codes of the aptitudes you 
equal or exceed. In the Mings (-) section of 
Column 4, enter the codes of the aptitudes you 
do -fwt meetv%As you compare your aptitude 
estimates to the key aptitudes related to each 
Worker Trait Group, remember that Level 1 is 
high and Level 5 is low. 

4. Review the information you have recorded in 
Column 4 of Worker Trait Group Chart #1. . 
Locate the Wo/ker Trait Groups having ap- 
titudes that are' equalled or exceeded by your 
own. 

a. How do theselgroups relate? 

b. How do these Worker Trait Groups relate to 
those you identifietl on the basis of your 
interests? Work activity preferences? Work 
situation preferences? 

c. Does Column 4 reveal any new Worker Trait 
Groups you want\to explofe further? 

The following methJr^d will help you to see 
which Worker Trait Gij-oups relate to a specific 
aptitude. For example, if you feel you have a 
sfong Numerical aptitude, check all of the 
Worker Trait Groups io see which groups use 
this aptitude. Place a qheck mark or a star in 
Column 4 of the chart^ td indicate that you want 
to explore this group fuither on the basis of 
that aptitude. Remember that your Worker Trait 
Group aptitude levels ard only estimates. Also, 
the aptitude levels of each Worker Trait Group 
represent the level rieeded for average, satis- 
factory performance! for most of the occupa- 
tions in this group. \|'Vhen your aptitude levels 
are lower than those listed for a Worker Trait 
Group, you may hav^ difficulty in learning the \ 




types of skills or knowledge required.. This 
does not mean that you cannot learn them. In- 
terest and rnotivation are very important in 
developing skills. In some cases, interest and 
motivation help you overqome difficulties yog 
might otherwise have because of a lower ap- ^ 
titude in a given area. 

5. Use your Personal Profile form. In the Positive 
column, list the titles of the aptitudes you want 
to include in your career. In the Negative col- 
umn, list the titleaof the aptitudes you want to 
avoid. The Information you h^e collected is to 
be used in a general way to n^ you further 
develop your Personal Profile iK relation to 
work. \ 

Activity F: Subject Areas 

In this activity, you can identify Worker Trait\ 
Groups related to your preferred school subjects. 
As a result, you can use your preferences for sub- 
ject areas to further develop your Personal Profile 
in relation to work. 

1. Turn to the School Subject-Worker Trait Group 
Chart on pages 1 18-1 19 of your workbook. This 
chart has been dei'veloped to show the link be- / 
tween school subjects and Worker Trait/ 



Groups. You can use the chart to quickly iden- 
tify school subjects and Worker Trait Groups 
that are related. There are 56 rows of subjects 
and 66 columns of Worker Trait Groups. The 
rows artd the columns cross to form a cell link- 
ing eatin subject with each Worker Trait Group. 
If a s6|bject and a Worker Trait Group are 
related,^he cod« A or B appears in the cell. 
Code A means that the subject and the Worker 
Trait Group are directly related. The knowledge 
and skills taught in the subject are MSMtial to 
workers in the group of occupations. Code B 
means that the subject and the Worker Trait 
Group are indirectly related. The knowledge 



and skills taught in the subject are helpful to 
workers in this group of occupations. Think 
back on your high-school experiences to help 
you identify your preferred subject areas. 
Which subjects did you Hke? In which subjects 
did you perform well? Were there any subjects 
that interested you but that you did not have 
time to take? Use the subject titles listed on 
the sides of the chart to help you think back on 
your high-school experiences. Although the 
titles in the chart may not correspond exactly 
to the titles used in your former school, they 
can be easily related to your school's courses. 



In the space provided, list your preferred school subjects. Then, locate 
these subjects on the left side of the chart. Follow the rows of your chosen 
subjects across the chart. The code A or B appears in the columns of the 
Worker Trait Groups related to the subjects. In the following space, list the 
titles and numbers of the Worker Trait Groups coded A. 



PREFERRED SUBJECTS RELATED WORKER TRAIT GROUPS 



2. Use Worker Trait Group Chart #1. For each Wicker Trait Group you have 
listed, record the related subjects in the Plus (V) section o( Co[umn 5. 
Repeat the same process to identify Worker Trait Groups related to sub- 
jects you disliked. Record these subjects in the Mima^(-) section of 
Column S. Use the space provided to list your disliked subjects and the 
Worker Trait Groups related to them. 



DISLIKED SUBJECTS 



RELATED WORKER TRAIT ^OUPS 
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3. Review the information you have recorded in 
Column 5 of Worker Trait Group Chart #1. 

a. Do your school subject preferences reveal 
any new Worker Trait Groups you want to ex- 
plore further? 

b. How do the Worker Trait Groups identified 
on the basis of your school subject prefer- 
ences relate to those identified on the basis 
of your interests and aptitudes? Your work 
activity and work situation preferences? 

c. Are any of your disliked subjects related to 
Worker Trait Groups you want to explore fur- 
ther? If so, do you still want to explore these 
Worker Trait Groups? Why or why not? 

4. Use your Personal Profile form. In the Positive 
column, list the school subjects you prefer and 
want to include in your career. In the Negative 
column, list the school subjects you disliked 
and want to avoid. How do your school prefer- 
ences help you further define your Personal 
Profile in relation to work? 



Activity G: Personal Profile Reyiew 

In this activity, you can use the Personal Profile 
you have built so far to identify Worker Trail 
Groups for further exploration. 

1. Use your Personal Profile form. Review the 
information you have recorded in the Positive 
and Negative columns. To what degree Ido you 
want these specific factors, work activities or 
work situations, to be included in or excluded 
from your career? Which of these likes or 
dislikes would really make a difference to you 
in choosing work? Let us suppose, for example, 
that a Worker Trait Group involves both a 
school subject you dislike and a work situation 
you like. Would you decide in favor of the work 
situation and explore this Worker Trait Group? 
Or, would you decide notJo explore this group 
of occupations because your dislike for that 
school subject is stronger than your preference 
for the work situation? 

Place a star (*) next to each factor in the 
Positive and Negative columns that is impor- 
tant to you in choosing Worker Trait Groups to 
explore. 

2. Use Worker Trait Group Chart #1. Identify 
Worker Trait Groups that include most of the 
specific factors you listed in the Positive col- 
umn of yoi^r Personal Profile. As you do so, 
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consider the specific positive and negative fac- 
tors you starred in Step 1. Worker Trait Groups 
related to factors you dislike are those for 
which you have crossed out Work Activity and 
Work Situation numbers and have recorded in- 
formation in the Minus (-) sections of Col- 
umns 4 arid 5. Indicate the WorkerTrait Groups 
you wish to identify for further exploration by 
placing a check mark in Column 6 of the chart. 
Column 1. Locate Worker Trait Group Chart #2. 
It is on the reverse side of Worker Trait Group 
Chart #1. Transfer the numbers and titles of 
these Worker Trait Groups to Column 1 of the 
Worker Trait Group Chart #2. 

3. Consider the following questions: 

a. What will you look for as you explore the 
Worker Trait Groups you have identified? 

b. Were you able to find WorkerTrait Groups 
that include most of the specific factors im- 
portant to you? Why or why not? 

c. Do any of the Worker Trait Groups you iden- 
tified also include some of the negative fac- 
tors recorded in your Personal Profile? 

"d. What have you learned about yourself and 
your values in relation to the Worker Trait 
Groups? In relation to work? 



Activity H: Worker Trait Group 

Exploration and Selection 

In this activity, you can build and further define 
your Personal Profile in relation to work by explor- 
ing in depth the WorkerTrait Groups you selected 
in Activity G. 

1 . Obtain a copy of the Worker Trait Group Guide. 
For each group you selected, read the descrip- 
tion and Qualifications Profile. Use Worker 
Trait Group Chart #2 to record your reactions to 
the descriptions. The chart's column titles cor- 
respond to the sections of each Worker Trait 
Group description. In the appropriate column, 
record whether you think you would like or 
dislike this type of work, based on the informa- 
tion contained in each section of the group's 
description. Indicate your reaction by marking 
a plus (+ ) mark or a minus (- ) mark. Indicate if 
you are not certain with a question mark. 
Follow this procedure for each of the Worker 
Trait Groups listed in Column 1 of WorkerTrait 
Group Chart #2. 
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Columns 2 through 4. Read the sections en^ 
titled ''Work Performed," "Worker Require- 
ments," and "Clues" in the Worker Trait Group ^ 
description. Remember, use the Worker Trait \ 
Group number to find its description in the 
Worker Trait Group Guide. Record your reac- 
tions in the appropriate columns. 



Column 5. Read the section entitled "Prepara- 
tion" in the group's description and the section 
entitled "Preparation and Training" in the 
group's Qualifications Profile. Refer to Appen- 
dix H Qf the Worker Trait Group Guide for 
detailed information on the training tjm^ codes 
used in this section.. Record your reacticns in 
Column 5 of the chart. 



Column 6. Read the section entitled "Physical . 
Demands" in the group's Qualifications Pro- 
file. Refer to Appendix D of the Worker Trait 
Group Guide for detailed descriptions of the 
physical demands. Record your reactions in 
\ Column 6 of the chart. 

Column 7. Read the section entitled "Working 
Conditions" in the group's Qualifications Pro- 
file. Refer to Appendix E of the Worker Trait 
Group Guide for detailed descriptions of the 
working conditions. Record your reactions in 
Column 7 of the chart. 

Column 8. Read the section entitled "Worker 
Functions" in the group's Qualifications Pro- 
file. Refer to Appendix C of the Worker Trait 
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Group Guide \ox detailed information on worker 
functions. Record your reactions in Column 8 
of the chart. 

Column 9. Read the section entitled ''General 
Educational Development" (GED) in the group's 
Qualifications Profile. Refer to Appendix G"of 
the Worker Trait Group Guide for the GED level 
definitions. Record your reactions in Column 9 
of the chart. 

2. Use your Personal Profile form. Think of what 
you have learned about physical demands, 
working conditions, worker functions, general 
educational development, and preparation and 
training in relation to work in general. Which 
specific factors do you want to include in or ex- 
clude from your career? For example, in your 
work, you may want to "deal with things" at a 
high levet (Worker Functions). Or, you may not 
want to spend more than four years in Prepara- 
tion and Training. Record your likes, dislikes, 
and specific requirements in the Positive and 
Negative columns of your Personal Profile. You 
may want to review the information in Appen- 
dices D, E, C, G, and H of the Wor/cer 7ra/f 
Group Guide as you build your Personal Profile 
in relation to work. 



3. Examine the inforrriation you have recorded on 
Worker Trait Group Chart #2 and on your Per- 
sonal Profile. Use it to identify the Worker Trait 
Groups you want to explore at the occupational ^ 
level. Carefully consider the likes and dislikes \ 
you have recorded in relation to specific 
Worker Trait Groups and to work in general. To 
help you in your selection, read the list of 
occupational titles located at the end of each 
Worker Trait Group description. 

Column 10. In Column 10 of Worker Trait Group 
Chart #2, indicate with a check mark the 
Worker Trait Groups you want to explore at the 
occupational level. / 

■ / 

4. Consider the following questions: 

a. How does the information you have read ef- 
fect your perceptions of the Worker Tr^it 
Groups? 

b. How do the Worker Trait Groups listed^ in 
Column 1 of the chart relate to those listed 
in Column 10? j 

c. How does the exploration of the Wprker 
Trait Groups in Column 1 help you further 
define your Personal Profile in relation to 
work? / 

d. What will you look for as you expldre the 
Worker Trait Groups at the occupational 
level? / 
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Activity I: Orientation to the Career 
Information System 

The Career Information System (CIS) used in 
your school contains all types of organized career 
information resources. These resources are 
organized using the 66 Worker Trait Groups to 
help you find information in these ways: 

• On the basis of your Personal Profile. 

• On the basis of what you know about 
occupations. . 



This activity is designed to help you learn how 
to use the Career Informatfbn System to find occu- 
pational information. On the following pages, you 
can read both general and detailedMnformation 
about the CIS materials. The general information 
appears in screened boxes. The detailed informa- 
tion follows each box. First, read the general infor- 
mation (STOPS 1 to 6) to get an overview, of the 
components of the CIS. Then, read the detailed in- 
formation ta become familiar with how the specif- 
ic CIS components can be used." 
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How to Use the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 

In the DOT occupational descriptions are organized by the Occupational Group Arrangement (OGA)^ 
Occupations are organized into the OGA on the basis of the processes followed or th6 skills and 
materials used. There are nine Occupational Categories, which have the following code numbers and 
names: 

OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 

0/1 Professional, technical, and managerial occupations 

2 Clerical and sales occupations 

3 Service occupations 

1 4 Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and related occupations 

5 Processing occupations 

6 Machine trades occupations 

7 Benchwork occupations 

g Structural work, occupations 
9 Miscellaneous occupations 

The first three digits of the nine-digit DOT code represent the OGA. | , 

OGA CODE 

061-010 ARCHITECT (profess. & kin.) 

The first digit places the occupation into an Occupational Category. The first and second digits place it 
into a Division within the Category. The first, second, and third digits place it into a subdivision called a 
Group* 
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For example, the code for ARCHITECT is 001.061-010. The flrsit* digit, 0, places this occupation, in 
Category 0/1. This category includes professional, technical, and managerial occupations in such fields 
as art, sciehce, law, and business relations. 

When the second digit, 0, is combined with the first digit, 0, the occupation is placed in Division 00. 
This Division is called "Occupations in Engineering and Architecture/' It includes occupations concerned 
with the practical use of the principles of architecture and engineering. 

When the third digit, 1 , is combined with the first two digits, the code 001 places the occupation in the 
Group 001. This Group is called "Architectural Occupations." It includes occupations concerned with 
the design and construction of buildings and other structures, or landscaping. 

The DOr'contains descriptions of the Categories, Divisions, and Groups, as well as descriptions of 
the thousands of occupations listed. The following example shows the descriptions arranged in the 
OGA sequence. 

EXAMPLE 

0/1 PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS 

This category includes occupations concerned with the theoretical and practical aspects of such f eMs of human 
endeavor as: architecture; engineering; mathematics; physical sciences; social sciences; medicine and heaith; education; 
museum, library, and archival sciences; law; theology; the arts; recreation; administrative specialties; and management. 
Also included are occupations in support of scientists and engineers and other specialized activities such as piloting 
aircraft, operating radios, and directing the course of ships. Most of these occupations require substantial educational 
preparation, usually at the university, college, junior college, or technical institute level. 

A 

00/01 OCCUPATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE, ENGI- 
NEERING, AND SURVEYING 

This division includes occupations concerned with the 
practical application of physical law$ and principles of 
engineering and/or architecture for the development and 
► utilization of machines, materials, instruments, structures, 
processes, and services. Typical specializations are 
research, design, construction, testing, procurement, 
production, operations, and sales. Also* includes prepara- 
. tion of drawings, specifications, and cost estimates, and 
participation in verification tests. 

001 ARCHITECTURAL OCCUPATIONS 

This group includes occupations concerned with the 
^ design and construction of buildings and related struc- 
tures, or landscaping, and/or floating structures, accord- 
ing to aesthetic and functional factors. 

001.061-010 ARCHITECT (profess. Ic kin.) 

Provides professional services in research, development, design, con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of real property, such as private re- 
sidences, office buildings, theaters, public buildings, or factories: Con- 
sults with client to determine functional 'and spatial requirements and 
prepares information regarding design, specifications, \materials, equip- 
ment, estimated costs, and building time- Plans layout 6f project and in- 
tegrates engineering elements into unified design. Pr<^pares scale and 
full size drawings and contract documents for building contractors. 
Furnishes sample recommendations and shop drawing reviews to client. 
Assists client in obtaining bids and awarding constructioti contracts. Su- 
pervises administration of construction contracts and conducts periodic 
onsite observation of work in progress. May prepare \ope rating and 
maintenance manuals, studies, and reports. 

001.061-014 ARCHITECT, MARINE (profess. It kin.) a^hilecl, 
naval; naval designer. \ 

Designs and oversees construction and repair of marine craft and 
floating structures, such as ships, barges, tugs, dredges, submarines, tor- 
pedoes, floats, and buoys: Studies design proposals and spepfications to 
establish basic characteristics of craft, such as size, weight, speed,* 
propulsion, armament, cargo, displacement, draft, crew and passenger 
complements, and fresh or salt water service. Oversees construction and 
' testing of prototype in model basin and develops sectional and waterline 



Categoi7 Description 
Division Description- 



Group Description 



Occupation Description 



NOTE: The coda for — 
"Architect, Marina" 
has the same first 
eight digits as 
"Architect." The iast 
digit shows the 
sequence in this case. 



In each occupational description, you will find a wealth of information in condensed form. Note that 
three types of titles are used to identify an occupation. The Main or Bas« Titl« is the primary title under 
which the occupational description is listed. Following this title are Alt«mat« TitiM or names by Which 
the occupation is l^nown'in different parts of the country. At the end of the description are Und«fln«d 
Related TItlo. These titles are a specialization of the occupation. The typd of specialization is usually 
described by the title. 

The following example is a typical occupational description marl<ed to show its various parts. 



EXAMPLE 



Nine-Digit 
DOT Code 



Main or Base 

Title 



Industry 
Designation 



Undefined 
Related 

Titles 



096.127-014 EXTENSION SERVICE SPECIALIST (gov. ser.) 

cooperative extension advisor specialist..^ ^ ^-y; 

Instructs extension workers and develops specialized service activities 
in area of agriculture or home economics: Plans, develops, organizes, 
and evaluates training programs in subjects, such as home management, 
horticulture, and consumer information. Prepares leaflets, pamphlets, 
and other material for use as training aids. Conducts classes to train ex- 
tension workers in specialized ficjds and in teaching techniques. 
Delivers lectures to commercial and community organizations and over^ 
radio and television to promote development of agricultural or domestic 
Skills. Analyzes research data and plans activities to coordinate services 
with those offered by other departments, agencies, and organizations. 
May be designated according to field of specialization as AGRICUL- 
.TURAL-BXTENSION SPKCIALIST (gov. ser ); HOME ECONOMICS 
SPECIALIST (gov. sen). 



Alternate 

Title 



Occupational 
Dascriptlon 



The DOT also contains an Alphabetical Index, located in the back. This index contains a listing of oc- 
cupational titles and their nine-digit codes. Base and Undefined Related Titles are in capital letters and 
Alternate Titles are in lower case letters. 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX EXAMPLE 



Base or Undefined Related Title 

ABALONE DIVER (fish.) 443. (564-010 
Alternate Title ► able-bodied seaman (water trans.) 911.364-010 



When you want the description for a specific occupational title, turn to the Alphabetical Index. Locate 
the title in the listing and make a note of the nine-digit code. Use this code to locate the occupational 
description. Remember, the descriptions are in sequence by the nine-digit code, not by title. 
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STOP 2: Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) 



The organization of the Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) is similar to that of the Worker Trait 
Group Guide. You are already familiar with the WTG Guide. The detailed information following this stop 
describes how the GOE can be used to obtain additional career information. 



Group IMS MM tnM M msom w km^a^i^ 
utting of Btirttd oocup^tiok t» pmmm iflf liBtMaiiM^ m 

to tMbgWMpt, wtwch otfl»b thi itliHd oocuOittowi torn 



EXAMPIE 



Mi 




AitaOotft 



.t-,riVr.?i5'*':'r'.'v'l ■ , ' ' ' 



QreiipCoito 
(4illglls) 




SiibgRNip Cod» 



To Identify • Group for an occupMion, um th* Aiphabotitai incNiK at Iti* 1M|pk>of th« Q0& | 
Locate tho title arid note the tlx^ilQlt AroaK3roup«kibQf^ - ) 



EXAMPI£ 

EOrrOR. riLM (MOikMi pk.; radio * tv bnMMl.> 9«2.2ft4«0i0 

ei.ei^i 



Use the code 01.01.01 to locate the pagt where the Groitp digorlpli^ii tilfi IM fOuffd/Ttin 
Areas and Groups are in nwnerleal sequinoi. At the ond of swti O m» # piC ri p « o n |« a ooiih 
piete list of occupatione listed by Sobflibttp, ■ ' -^d^.^'^- 

The iVMker 7>»ff Oroi# GiiW » the 00£ 

expends upon the Infbimatton •boirt <he arnl the J^JgJE 
kHJild your Personal Proflla In reliiHorfr to wo*. The main use «f the aot f I0f«6|ilrt «lBi wm^ 
of occupetions for sech Group. 



Go to $to|> 3 
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How to Use the Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) 
The GOE has been designed to aid you in occupational exploration leading to education, training, and 
job placement. To help you relate your interests and abilities to occupations, the Department of Labor 
has identified 12 Areas. Each of the 12 Areas has been titled and identified by'a two-digit number, rang- 
ing from 01 to 12. 



AREAS 



Araa Coda Area Title 

01 ARTISTIC 

02 ' SCIENTIFIC 

03 PLANTS AND ANIMALS* 

04 PROTECTIVE* 

05 MECHANICAL 

06 INDUSTRIAL 



Area Code 

07 
08 
09 
10 
11 

12 . 



Area Title 

BUSINESS DETAIL 

SELLING* 

ACCOMMODATING 

HUMANITARIAN 

LEADING-IHFLUENCING' 

PHYSICAL PERFORMING 



The common interests people have in occupations are used to define each Area. For example, Area 01 
is defined in the following way: "An interest in creative expression of feelings or ideas." 

The 12 Areas contain 66 Groupa. Within each Area, similar occupations are organized into Groups. The 
Groups are generally arranged within each Area from the higheat to the loweat level of aptltudea and 
akilla. Each Group has been titled and identified by a four-digit number. Of these four digits, the first two 
represent the Area Code. The second two digits represent the position of a Group within an Area. All four 
digits mal^e up the Group Code, as shown. in the following example of Iherfirst Arear^^^-^*^^'^' 



Area Code 



Area Title 



Group Codes 



Group TItlea 



^ 01 Artistic ^ » 

01.01 Literary Arts 

01.02 Visual Arts 

01.03 Performing Arts: Drama 
■ ■■ ► 01.04 Performing Arts: Music ^ 

01.05 Performing Arts; Dance 

01.06 Craft Arts* 

01.07 Elemenul Arts • 

01.08 Modeling 

Each of the Group descriptions contains a summary of the occupations' coijnmon elements. The sum- 
mary describes the worl^ performed, clues for relating people to the occupations, suggested training 2fnd ~ 
methods of entry, and other- factors to consider. 

These 66 Groups are further divided into Subgroups. The Subgroups help you identify important reli^- 
tionships between the occupations in the Group. In most cases, similar work performed is the basis for 
the subgrouping. Each Subgroup is identified by a title and six-digit number. The first four digits repreA 
sent the Area and Group Codes, while the last two digits represent the position of the Subgroup within \ 
the Group. All six digits make up the Subgroup Code. 

EXAMPLE 

Area Code 
(2 digits) 



-►01 



Group Code 
(4 digits) 



01.01 

01.01-01 
01.01-02 
01.01-03 



Artistic 

Literary Arts 

Editing 

Creative Writing 
Critiquing 



Subgroup Code 
(6 digits) 



•There are differences between some of the Area and Work Group titles used in the GOE and those used in the WTG Guide. The 
code numbers for the Areas and Groups are identical for bofth arrangements. 
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A complete list of occupations follows each Group description. The occupations within 
the list are divided into various Subgroups. / 



Industry 
Designation 



EXAMPLE 



Subgroup 
Number 



Subgroup Title 



Group Number 



Grdu^l 



Title 



Literary Arts^ 



Occupational 
Title 



/ 

01.01.01 MItteg / / 

Editor/Film (motion pk/.; radio Sl tV btomd.) 962.264-010 
Producer (motion pic.)/l87.l67»l74 
Reader (motion pic; ridio ft tv broad.) laJ.OST-OU 
Story Editor (motion o/ic.; radio 4 tv broad.) 132.037-026 
— ►Supervising Film Edi^r (motion pic; radio ft tv broad.) 
962.137-014 

Editor, Book (print. /ft pub.) 132.067-014 
Editor, Greeting Ca/d (print, ft pub.) 132.067-022^ 
Editor, Pubticationi (print, ft pub.) ^ J2^037-022 . 

Continuity Directdr (radio ft tv broad.) 132.037-010 



Occupational 
Code 



if you want to find the Group to whici/ a specific occupation belongs, use the Alphabetical Index at the 
back of the GOE. This index gives the Area/Group/Subgroup Code as well as the Occupational Code. The 
key in the following example explains the title differences. 



KEY 

• Main or Base Titfe: - — 
all capital letters. Note: 
Only Main Titles arc used 
in CIS materials to locate 
information. 



• Undefined Related 

Titles: beginning capital 
letters with Main Title 
aW Code in parenthese^ 

• Alternate Titles: all 

lower case /betters ^ 
Main Title^ and Cod^ 
parentheses. 



INDEX EXAMPLE 

EDITOR, FILM (motion pic; radio Sl tv broad.) 962.264-010 

01.01.01 ' \ 

EDITOR, GREETING CARD (print, sl ) 132.067-022 

01.01.01 

Editor. House Organ (print. Sl pub.) lEDITOR, PUBLICA- 
TIONS (print. Sl pub ): 132.037-022 01.01.01 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANT (print. Sl pub.) 132.267-014 
II.OS.OI 

Editorial CartoonUt (print. Sl pub.) iCARTOONIST (print. Sl 

pub.): 141.061-010 01.02.03 
EDITORIAL WRITER (print. Sl pub.) 131.067-022 01.01.02 
cditor-inrchief. newspaper lEDITOR. NEWSPAPER (print. Sl 

pub.): 132.017-014 ll.Oi.Ol 
EDITOR. INDEX (print. Sl pub.) 132.367-010 ll.Ot.Ol 
Editor; Magazine (print. Sl pub.) :EDITOR, PUBLICATIONS 

(print. pub ): 132.037-022 01.01.01 



ERIC 
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' STOP 3: Alphabetical Card File 




How to Use the Alphabetical Card File 

The Alphabetical Card File is easy to use. Just look up the title of an occupation you want to explore. 
The following illustration shows what a card lool<s Wke. 



McLte., Sliip • 05.04 

' ~^ ^ AREA*WTG# 

DOT MAIN TITLE 

• DOT CODE: 797. 133-02 2 ALTERNATE FILE CODE: 

WTG FILE 1^ OOH: EOC: 

SUPPLEMENTARY CODES: 



REFERENCES: 

EXPERIENCE RESOURCES: 



.1 . n o.n; J 

The occupational title in the upper lefthand corner of the card is the Main Title used in the DOT. In the 
upper righthand corner of the card is the Area-WTG number. All ihformation in the CIS about an occupa- 
tional title can be found using this number. The nine-digit number entered after "DOT Code" 
distinguishes the occupation from all other occupations. It is ifsed to locate the occupational descrip- 
tion in the DOT. The gpace after ''Alternate File Code'* contain?,an entry only when the filing system be- 
ing used has been adapted to the Worl<er Trait Group structure. The entry indicates where the Informa- 
tion can be found in the adapted system. 

If there are occupational briefs on file, there is a checl< maiK after "WTG File." If there is a reference 
for the occupation in the Occupational Outlook Handbook', there will be a checl< marl< after "OOH." £00 
stands for Encyclopedia of Careers^. If there is information in ihe £00 on the occupation, there will be a 
checl< marl< after "EOC." The codes appearing after "Supplementary Codes''^ are used to find informa- 
tion in the Supplementary Section of the File Content Notebook for'audiovisualsland bound materials. 
(These codes are explained mors fully in STOP 4.) 



'US. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *m\\\am Ho^ke. EncyclopediM of Careers and VocMtiohal 
Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. Guidance, 4th ed., 2 vols. Chicago: J.G. Ferguson Publishing 

Co., 1978. 
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STOP 4: Worker Trait Group File Content Notebook 




. How to Use the Worker Trait Group File Content Notebook 
The Worker Trait Group File Content Notebook works like a table of contents. It Is an outline of what 
the CIS contains. It is organized by the Areas-Worker Trait Groups. The Notebook has a divfder for each 
of the 12 Areas and 66 Worker Trait Groups. Behind each Area divider is a sheet of paper containing a list 
of omnibus materials. (These are briefs and pamphlets that contain information about more than one 
occupation.) These materials are filed in the Vertical File behind the appropriate Area divider. You 
should check this list for additional information on the Area-WTG you are exploring. 

Behind each Group divider is a form that lists t: .e occupational titles for which there is information In 
the CIS. Look at the following sample form, then read the detailed explanation of each column. 



5c UM!.tc' :'\U' 



02.02 



DOT Area Title 



Area - WTG Number 



Lc'Je' Scc'.enct'.i 



Worker Trait Group Title 



Vertical 

File 
Pieces 


Alternate 
File 
Code 


Supplementary 
Code 


DOT Main Title 


DOT Code 


111 








040.061-014 

































Column 1: VERTICAL FILE PIECES. In this column, a tally ( "Ht^- ) fs kept of the number of briefs that are 
filed in the Worker Trait Group Vertical File for each titfe. (The Vertical File is explained in STOP 5.) The 
tally shows you exactly how many pieces of information to look for in the file. 

Column 2- ALTERNATE FILE CODE. This column contains information when occupational materials 
have not been filed by Worker Trait Groups in the Vertical File, but are organized into a different filing 
system. If another filing system' is being used at your school, your teacher or counselor will explain 
it to you. .- 

Column 3: SUPPLEMENTARY CODE. Supplementary codes are used to indicate the presence of informa- 
tion not filed in the Vertical File. When this code appears in the column, you should turn to the Sup- 
plementary Section in the back of the File Content Notebook. There you will find the title of the material 
and its location: These resources may be audiovisual or bound materials that are stored in cabinets or on 
shelves. The supplementary codes are abbreviations of thre tjipe of material stored. 



•Developed by Appalachia Educational Laboratory, J nc, and 
published by McKnight Publishing Company. 
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CODE EXAMPLE 
Audiovisual Material 



-►Av 1, Av 2, Av 3 



Identifying Number 



You can find a full list of these abbreviations on the divider for the Supplementary Section of the File 
Content Notebook. \ 

Column 4: DOT MAIN JOB TITLE. This column is used to list the main job title as it is found in the DOT. 
Alternate and Undefined Related Titles are not listed. The entries on this form ara not in alphabetical 
order or any particular sequence. As a new piece of information is added to the file, the title is listed or a 
tally marl< is made. You should scan this column to see what titles are contained in the CIS. 

Cotumn 5: DOT CODE: The code for each title consists of nine digits as explained in STOP 1 . This code is 



used to locaite the occupatiohal descriptiofi in the DOT. 



The Supplementary Section of the File Content Notebook has two Divisions: one for audiovisual 
materials and one for bound materials. The printed form in each Division contains a list of the available 
audiovisual or bound materials related to the Area-Wbrl<er Trait Groups. The purpose of this section is to 
help you locate these materials in the CIS. Major bound sources such as the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and the Encyclopedia of Careers are in a separate Index (see STOP 6). 

Look at the following example of a form, then read the detailed explanation of each column. 



Bound (Bd) 



ERLC 



Division Title/Code 



Supplementary 
Coce 


Title of Material 


Location 


Area — WTG Number(s) 


« Bd 


So Voa Wayvt to 6c. a Lawcjd^t 




11.04 
















i 



At the top of the form you will find the title of the Division and its abbreviation. 

Column 1: SUPPLEMENTARY CODE. The Supplementary Code is the abbreviation of the division title 
such as Bound and the identifying number for the material, for example, Bd. 1, Bd 2^ Bd 3. The bound 
resource would have the reference number on it and would be ptaced in sequence with the number. 

/* 

Column 2: TITLE OF MATERIAL This column is used to record the title of the audiovisual or bound 
material available in the CIS. Only the title of the material is listed. 

Column 3: LOCATION. This column is used to indicate where the materia!;^ are stored, such as in a 
cabinet, on a reference shelf, or in the library. 

Column 4: AREA-WTG NUMBER(S). The WTG number(s) for the occupation(s) described in the materials- 
are recorded in this column. Materials describing various occupations will have more than one number 
recorded here if the occupatior\s belong to different Worker Trait Groups. 
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STOP 5: Vertical File 



Ortefs ami psrlipMtts about a sinfl^ occupation ara atortd bahlnd the dlvl0ar M the Worker 
Tialt Qfoup to which tha ocOttpati0n bal6na»w To locate information In thia Fiioyu the Area- 
Work*^ trait Group numlMr. Pamphiets atraut occupationa beiongino to mpre thfin one group in 
the Afi*a (omnibiiia materfaia) may be filed behtnci the Aifa dividiir. 



6a to Stop 6 



; - How to Use the Vertical File J . 

The Vertical FUe contains 12 Area file dividers and 66 Worl<er Trait Grogp file dividers. The purpose of 
the Vertical File is to store occupational briefs and pamphlets about singly occupations. These are 
placed behind the Worl<er Trait Group file divid^ers. The Worl<er Trait Group dividers are in sequence by 
the Area-WTG number. You should use the F/'/e Cpn fen f A/of efioo/f before using the Vertical File. Look at 
the listing of occupations contained in the fiie. For any occupation on which you want information, 
check the tally marks to see how many pieces ^Te in the file. Pamphlets about occupations belonging to 
more than one group in the Area (omnibus materials) may be filed behind the Area divider. 

The following illustration shows how file dividers would appear in the Vertical File. 



SAMPLE 



n 



c 



^ 01.05 Performing Arts: Dance 



f 01.04 Perforrning Arts: Music 



f 01.03 Performing Arts: Drama 



/ 01.02 Visual Arts' 



/ 01.01 Literary Arts 



0\1 ARTISTIC 



STOP 6: Worlter Trait Grouty Index to Occuipational Information 

The Workor Tiift 6roup Index to Occu/wWona/ /fl/ofma«o/»* coma^^^^ two 
types of resourc^sl The first type is maior dccupattonal m^^ as the 



Occuptitlonal Ouil 
titles contatned ii 
The facond tyi 
pertencAa that 
empte^actlrran 
' you oouki do 
aratiiitadti^Wi 
the peraoQ resi 



. j/t hmnHttook (OOH) and the £ffcyctoi 
I these reeourees l^we been |ndexed to 
of rteQurce is «laltad%xpen|enjBe 
trailabt^ to you lor tea(ntn0 ijbput od^ 
pupation wifo««i w(itbi0td td»( with 
Id t|»k# or vHmm mtfmm, or viaits t 
f lilt OTOM^f^liMr^ii^^ 
uDla Idr the resources. 



V« 0/ CSamiTf i^OCk Occupattonal^ 
jorkerTnitf 4nHip^< . 
irce». thif ii%l!iftn«tkMi,about ex- 
M\f>m. ^^i»f#ivdtiid1>e peopta 

I, p$ft4li»*^ii#iM«l»i«*l^ where 
actQat«dc|«t^thiae resources 
/acli«dUie th(iMiii]!(pertehces through 



nehfilN 7<l,SI0r 1 •»! iMMIllie detailed Mormatton (or each atop. 



•Developed by Appalachia Educat/onal Laboratory, Inc., 
published by McKnight Publist^ing Company. 



and 
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How to Use the Worker Trait Group Index to Occupational Information 

This contains several sections representing different occupational information resources such 
as the Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH), the Encyclopedia of Careers (EOCh and the Vital Informa- 
tion for Education and Work (VIEW), laaddition, it contains an Experience Resources section. 

Each resource section contains a listing of occupations by Worker Trait Group. The occupational 
titles are referenced to the appropriate resource publication page. The purpose of this index is to help 
you find additional information related to the Worker Trait Groups you are exploring. To use this index, 
turn to the Area-WTG number in one of the sections. There you will find a listing of occupations, the DOT 
code, and the resource page number, 

Look at the following sample from the Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH) section of the Index. 
Then, read the detailed explanation for each column. 



SAMPLE 


AreaWTG 
No. 


Area Title-Worker Trait droup Title 
DOT Title and OOH Title 


DOT 
Code 


OOH 
Page 


05 


MECHANICAL 






05.01 


ENGINEERING 








.,->. ,A.erQnaulics>l Engineer . ,. . . 

OOH Title: Aerospace Engineer 


. .. . ..,_Q02.061-014 

...... 001.061-010 


329 
548 






001.061-014 


' 691 






003.061-010 


333 



Column 1. Area-WTG No. — these are the numbers identifying the Area and the Worker Trait Group. 
These numbers are the same as those found in other CIS materials. 



Column 2. . 

• Area Title-Worker Trait Group Title — when the word ''NONE" appears in this column, it means that 
the resource does not contain any occupations for thi^WTG. 

• DOT Title — the occupational title as listed arid defined in the DOT. 

• OOH Title — the occupational title as used in the OOH. 



Column 3. DOT Code — the nine-digit number used to classify .and organize DOT Main titles. 



Rir 



Column 4. OOH Page — the page number in the Occupational Outlook Handbook on which information 
about the job title is found. - 

The Index also contains an Experience Resources section. This section contains a listing of additional 
occupational information resources available to you. These resources include workers, work experience 
sites, and school clubs and activities. To use this listing, locate the Experience Resources form behind 
the aporopriate section divider. There are forms only for those Worker Trait droups for which expe- 
riences are available. This form contains the occupational title and experience code. This code is 
explained on the Experience Resources section divider. Remember, to schedule these experiences, go 
through the person responsible for career resources. 
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You will want to rqfer to the detailed informa- 
tion about CIS components when you start your 
exploration at the occijpational level in Activity L 
If the career information resources available to 
you are not organised using the CIS structure 
presented In this unit, the following suggestion 
may be helpful. You should l?e able to locate the 
DOT and GOE (STOPS 1 and 2) in most library 
reference collections. 

a. Identify the specific occupations you want to 
research by looking in the DOT or GOE. 

b. Note the DOT title and code number. 

*c. Check available reference books, card cata- 
logs, and pamphlet files for the information. 

Activity J: The Nature of 

Occupational Information 

The purpose of most sources of information is 
to give you a better understanding of the occupa- 
tion. However, in order to use the information effi- 
ciently, you need to carefully examine both the 
source and the content of the information. In this 
activity, you can learn how to interpret and 
evaluate occupational information. 

SOURCE. Sources of occupational information 
fall into four basic types. Read the following para- 
graphs,*^hich describe the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each type of source. ' 

Media. These sources of information provide 
indirect — for example, prihted or audiovisual — 
information, prepared by a third party. The Career 
Information System is an example of this type of 
source. Most of the information in this category is 
general and describes occupations or groups of 
occupations, rather than specific jobs. This 
source is useful in giving you information that is 
usually true for most jobs in an occupation. It 
allows you to survey a great many more kinds of 
occupations than is possible through other 
sources. Its disadvantage is that the information 
may not be true for all jobs in your geographical 
area. Also, the information may be outdated. For 
example, printed information is generally at least 
two years old at the time it is published. It usually 
remains in circulation for several years after it 
comes out. Since occupations do change — some- 
times rapidly — up-to-date information is impor- 
tant. In addition, information may be prepared for 
a purpose, such as recruitment, which might 
affect its accuracy. 

Personal Observation. This source of informa* 
tion refers \o \he work you see others perform. 
The information you get in this manner may be 
more objective than that obtained from friends 



and relatives. You can observe several people who 
do the same kind of work, thus reducing the 
likelihood that the information' you get applies 
only to specific jobs rather than to that kind in 
general. However, you cannot observe all the 
kinds of work available. In addition, you cannot, 
from superficial observation, fully understand 
what it means to do the work. 

Interviews with Workers. This source refers to 
the information you get by directly questioning 
workers jabout their jobs. This source allows you 
to get information about a great many more kinds 
of work than you can experience personally. You 
can get a greater depth of information than from 
media or personal observation sources. By inter- 
viewing people about their work, you can get 
some indication as to whether their work would 
suit you. However, much of the information 
obtained in this manner may be too specific to the 
job involved. The information rpay also be biased 
because of the individual's satisfaction (or 
dissatisfaction) with the occupational establish- 
ment. An additional problem is that you may not 
know anyone involved in the type of work you are 
exploring. 

Direct Experience. This source of information 
refers to your own part-time or full-time job expe- 
riences. The information obtained in this manner 
is useful because it includes not only information 
about the work itself, but about your reactions to 
it. However, there are distinct disadvantages to 
direct experience as a source of occupational in- 
formation. It may require a significant investment 
of both time and energy on your part. You cannot 
experience certain kinds of work (such as neuro- 
surgery) without first completing long and expen- 
sive training. These constraints severely linriit the 
different kindis of work you can explore in this 
way. In addition, the information you gain is in 
some ways applicable only to the specific occupa- 
tional establishment in which you work. The same 
kind of work done in another setting might be 
quite different. 

No single source of occupational information is 
likely to provide you with all the information you 
need to make satisfying decisions. If you are 
aware of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each source, you can efficiently combine these 
sources to gather the information you need^ 

CONTENT. Conten; is another factor you need 
to consider in evaluating information. Use the 
following criteria to assess the content of occupa- 
tional information. 

Generalization. The information may be accu- 
rate for one job in an occupation, but not for all 
jobs in an occupation. 
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Bias. The information may present an overly 
positive view of an occupation because of its 
relationship to an institution or industry. The 
disadvantages may not be listed or considered. 
On the other hand, the information may present an 
overly negatiye view of an occupation. This. bias 
may be the result of limited information. Or, it may 
be from a desire to encourage or discourage your 
interest in the occupation. 

Racancy. The information supplied by the 
source may be out-of-date. The facts may no 
longer give an accurate picture of the occupation. 
While, information that is several years old may 
still be useful, it is important that you l<now it is 
dated. The world of worl< grows and changes. For 
example, there may have been a great demand for 
worl<ers in an occupation 10 years ago, but this 
may no longer be true today. 

CompiatanMt. You will often have to consult 
more than one source of information to obtain all 
the information* you need about a specific 
occupation. 

Stereotyping. A source may assume that if cer- 
tain people or jobs have one trait in common, sex 
or title for example, they must be alil<e in many 




other ways. As a result, a source may state that 
only certain groups of people have qualities that 
are right for certain occupations. The source may 
overlool< the fact that very different people may be 
able to do the same tasl<s equally well. 
Consider the following questions: 

a. What are sortie examples of each of the 
types of sources that you have used? 

b. What are Some examples of occupational in- 
formation that does not meet the criteria 
outlined under "SOURCE"? 

c. Why is it important to evaluate occupational 
information for both its source and content? 

Activity K: Career Values 

Throughout this unit, you have been building 
your Personal Profile in relation to worl<. In doing 
so, you have been able to identify your interests, 
aptitudes, and preferences for certain types of 
worl< activities and situations. The values you 
have thus clarified have helped you select Worl<er 
Trait Groups to explore at the occupational level. 

As you prepare to explore occupations within 
these groups, there are other value factors that 
you need to consider. This activity is designed to 
help you assess these other value factors and, as 
a result, identify and clarify your career values. 
You can then use your career values to evaluate 
the occupations you explore. 

1. To help you clarify your values as they relate to 
worl<, complete the checl<list on page 68/ An- 
swer as you actually feel, not as you thinl< you 
should feel. 

To further identify how important the worl< 
location is to you and the l<ind of worl< location 
you prefer, checl< all the criteria in the follow- 
ing checl<list that apply. If you want to indicate 
the importance of the value factor ''Worl< loca- 
tion,'' write a short statement summarizing 
your worl<-location preferences in the space 
provided in Step 2b. 



.Northeast U.S. 
.Middle Atlantic 
.Southeast 
.Southwest 
.Far West 



Region 



.Foreign 

.My home region 
.Other (Specify) 



.Does not matter 



-Urban 
.Suburban 
^Small city 
..Small town 
_Rural 



Population 



.My home town 
_Other (Specify) 



-Does not matter 
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VALUES CHECKLIST 
Dir«ctlons: Place an ."X" in the box that indicates how important the value Is tb you. 



^o- 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 




LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 
1 — 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



stability: Working with familiar things and situations. Suggests routine, order, 
and lacl< of change. 

Artlstlc-AMthetIc Expression: Designing, working with, i:>r productng pleasing 
or beautiful things. 

Recognition: Being known by people, being given respect or having status or 
prestige. 

Satisfactory Working Conditions: Having pleasant work surroundings. 
Indepsndencs: Being free to plan one's work and move at one's own speed. 
Advanture: Doing exciting things sometimes involving risk, danger, or the 
unknown. 

Leadership: Planning, laying out, managing, or influencing the work of others. 

Achievement: A sense of well-being from doing a job well. 

Social Service: Helping others and being concerned for their interests. 

Creativity: Inventing, designing, developing new ideas or things. 

Security: Having steady work, . 

High Incoma: Receiving more than enough money to take care of one's needs. 

Variety: Having the chance to do different tasks and activities. 

Intellectual Satisfaction: Using mental ability, solving probleins. 

Satisfactory Co-Workers: Working with people you like. 

Solitude: Working alone, or not very closely with others. 



2. Identify and state your own career values. Draw 
on the following sources of information: 

• Your responses to the checklists in Step 1 of 
this activity. 

• The Irkes, dislikes, and specific require- 
ments you listed in your Personal Profile. 

a. The following are examptes of career value 
statements. This list is by no means com- 
plete. For example, you may have religious 
and political values. It may be Important to 
you to work in yourmain field of interest. Or, 
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you may be willing to work in a less in- 
teresting field and satisfy yourmain interest 
in your spare time. You may want to find an 
occupation that could be both leisure and 
work to you. In addition, education may be 
important to you and you may be willing to 
spend time and money to obtain it. On the 
other hand, you may prefer to spend less 
time and money on education and enter an 
occupation as 3oon as possible. 
Read each of the following statements and 
identify the value being presented. Write a 
title for the value in the space provided. 
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VALUES EXAMPLES 



a. "I Clkt 'tc be tu ptayi mtj am tuo.ife, mdvz at my ami ^paad, and mako, my . 
oioi decc6-cc'Ui. I P'^ei^e.'L to kavt veuj tittla ctoie ^upnAvl^low. So mack 6o 
that I dOOLiid eueH tafce tha "vuk o(^ liavlng no incomn ()0X a uolilic ayid be my 
uiCH mp\loye.i. I ,tiizz to mxk atond, o.n. not van^y dto^tty i^lth ct/ie^." 

Value: ^ — 

b. ' ^^l vodicomo, iiUpdAvulon 0 my liiodz. I tikd to knoiA) {)n.om otktu loko^tlizn, I'm 
p^if^omuig ivttt on t/ie job. I (injay loon^lzlng ii)AXh people and being pa/it o{^ 
a tcoin. Temnooxk glvu me a ^atUiiylng 6e\%^e oi belonging. ^\ 

Value: 

c. ''Having tme^ to t^pend a6 I please' ven.y mpo^tant to me. I'm Keally 
indi^i^ei^ent to the type o^ lOoKk'l do on, the amoa^vt o^ money I make. The 

■ ccaupation I setect ma6t attoio me to i\)on,k 6koKt kouA^', have long vaeatlonA, 
01 <^oltoio a f^lexlble iidiedule o'{^ iwn,lzlng lionA^.. I need to.lvxve a^ madh 
teiSLiie time ab> po6^lble. Vou have youK ti^e dancing lei^an,e time, not 

Value: . 

d. "I believe you mu^t i^it. 'youA leli^un,e time abound yoan, oeeapatlon, not yoan, 
uaeupation a^wund yoan, le^utixe tune, li youn, occupation demands that you 
iooik eigivteen kouu- a day on, that you do not take any vacation^^ Iy\^ ten 
yeaxs, 6o be tt. In onde^i to aclvieve ^ucce^^ and n^ecognttion ln' yoan, . 

occupation, yoti mu6t be lottUyig to devote alt youn, enen.gy and turn to tt.'' 

.>^- 

Value: . 

e. "I^ I kave to c/iooie between loo-tk I enjoy doing and a lilgh Income, I'll 
choose tka.t ^satos{)ylng mn,k. What good ts money li you ajie mtsen^able i^hlle 
looxlz^ing? I ju^t myit enough money to take can.e oi my ne^d^ and enjoy my 
too^fe." 

Value: 

f. ''Hotu can you enjoy Hie u)tthoLLt money"? I believe In making hoAd and 

p Hay big liaid. [Who 6ay6 you have to enjoy ycui lAJon^k 1^ It b/ilng^ In enough 
minrnj?) I imit to be able to ai{)ond the iuxunle^.'^ 

Value: '. 

g. "I toant to be /v^ee' o^ the ^ecui o^ losing my job and Income. I'm loolzlng ^ 
{)CX an occupation In which I kyioi^ I can {^Ind and keep steady mn,k> I enjoy 
LOO iking xolth people, tlilng-S, and ^ttucution6 that oAe f^amltlan. to me. I 
like oidei cind dit^tike change." 

Value: : 

h. ''Voiyig exciting tilings that ^ometune^ Involve nJj^k, dangen,, on, the unknoi^)n 
makoj^ me ^eet ative. I mutd like to , have the chance to do dliien,e\vt ta^k6 
ayyd activities In my ivo-nk. I hope to f^lnd an occupation that^ allom me to 
inveyit, design, on, dev2.top noiO things on, Idea^." ■ ' ^ 

Valufe: : ^ 

I. ''The occupation I detect mu^t not be a dead-QMd job. It mu6t tQ.ad to 
Something. Then,e must be a definite po^^lbltity ion. pn,omotion and. 
advancment. I like to be n,ecognized ion, the u)on,k I do." 

Value: " 



b. In the following spaces, write your own career values. Be honest. Do not 
feel Hmitdd by the wording and the range of values in the checklist or the 
examples. Use your own words and give your own title to each of your 
career values. Write as many as you can. 

CAREER VALUE STATEMENTS 

Value: - 

Statement ~ 



Value: 

Statement 



Value: __ 
Statement 



Value: 1 

Statement 



Value: 

Statement 



Value: 

Statement 



Value: 

Statement 



Value: 

Statement 



3. Review the career value statements you wrote 
in Step 2. Which of these values do you most 
want your career to meet? Which of these 
values are Itatt important to you? Rank your 
value statements by order of importance. Write 
the number *'V' next to the title of your most 
important value. Write the number "2" next to 
the title of your second most important value, 
and so forth. 

Use Worl^er Trait Group Chart #3, which is 
found in the cover pocl^et. In the space provid- 
ed in Column 2 of the chart, write the title of the 
career value you rated Number 1. In Column 3, 
write the title of the career value you rated 
Number 2. Continue this process until you run 
out of career value statements (you may have 
less than six statements) or until you run out of 
space on the chart. 

On your Personal Profile form, write the titles 
of the career values you gave the highest rating 
in the Positive column. In the Negative column, 
writo the title(s) of the career value(s) that is 
(are) leasi important to you. These are values 
you would be willing to compromise in order to 
have others that are more important to you. 
As you explore occupations in the next activity, 
you can use Worl^er Trait Group Chart #3 to 
assess and record whether the explored occu- 
pations meet your career values. 



Activity L: Occupational Preferences 

In this activity, you will explore, at the occupa- 
tional level, the Worl^er Trait Groups you selected 
for further exploration in Activity H. As you 
explore and evaluate occupations belonging to 
these groups, you will progressively be able to 
identify your occupational preferences. 

1.. Use Worl^er Trait Group Chart #2. On a sheet of 
paper, jot down the numbers of the Worker 
Trait Groups you identified for further explora- 
tion in Column 10 of the chart. Write down the 
first number in the space provided in Column 1 
of Worker Trait Group Chart #3. Using the 
Worker Trait Group number, locate the Group 
description in the Worker Trait Group Guide, At 
the end of the group description, there is a list 
of selected occupations belonging to the group. 
ThesQ occupations represent major employ- 
ment opportunities. Scan the list and select the 
occupations you would like to explore. (For a 
complete listing of the occupations belonging 
to the Worker Trait Group, use the G0£.) In the 
space provided in Column 1 of Worker Trait 
Group Chart #3, write down the titles of the 



occupations you have selected to explore. 
Repeat this process for all the Worker Trait 
Groups you identified for further exploration. 
Do this in Column 10 of Worker Trait Group 
Chart #2. 

2. Before you start exploring the occupations you 
have listed in Column 1 of Worker Traijt Gropp 
Chart #3, you may want to review the informa- 
tion in Activity I on using the Career Informa- 
tion System. Use the Occupational Information 
Summary forms provided on pages 123-124 of 
your workbook to write down the information 
you gather. Remember as you read the informa- 
tion to evaluate it for its recency, complete- 
ness, and accuracy. (You may wish to review 

the guidelines on occupational evaluation out- 
lined in Activity J.) 

After you complete an Occupational Informa- 
tion Summary form on the first occupation list 
in Column 1, evaluate the occupation on the 
basis of your career values. Use Columns 2 




Work values are tools for shaping one's career. 
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3. 



through 7 of the chart to record your evalua- 
tion. For exiample, if your career value in Col- 
umn 4 is **High Income" and the occupation's 
salary range meets it, write **yes" in Column 4. 
Repeat this process for all the occupation^ you 
have listed in Column 1 of the chart. 
Carefully examine the information you have 
gathered on the Occupational Information 



Summary forms and; on Worl<er Trait Group 
Chart #3. In Column 8 of the chart, indicate the 
occupations that best mee* your career values. 
In the space provided, write a summary about 
your present occupational preference. Although 
your current preference may still be tentative, 
try to describe what you would Wke to be doing 
today and why. 



MY OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE 
What I would like to be doing if I were going to work today and why: 
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^ Summary 

The Personal Prof ile you have built progressive- 
ly and systematically throughout this unit has 
helped you define yourself in relation to work. In 
addition, it has helped y6u explore the world of 



work and identify tentative occupational prefer- 
ences. Your occupational exploration should not 
stop here. You can use the skills you have learned 
in this unit to continue your exploration through- 
out your career development. 




Key Terms 

Aptituti^ — The quickness or ease with which a 
person can learn or develop understanding and 
skills. 

Career Exploration — Using what you know al^out 
yourself to explore the world of work and using 
your increased knowledge of the world of work 
to learn more about yourself. 

Car««r Valu« — That which is important to you in 
work. 

Int^fMt — A positive feeling you have toward 
some person, activity, place, or thing. . 

Job — Afl of the tasks performed by a worker. / 

Occupation A group of jobs involving simitar 
tasks. ' ^ / 

Occupational Exploration — Developing an^nder- . 
standing of the dimensions of the worlckof work. 




Self-Exploration,^ Examining your experience to 
determine yx)ur preferences and establish the 
personal ne^levance of the world of work. 

Tasic — set of actions that have specific 
outcOnnfes. 

Woi1( Activity — The type of activity or task per- 
formed to accomplish some work goal. 

WofMr Trait Group A group of occupations 
/that involve similar worker characteristics. 

/Worl( Situation The physical and social condi- 
tions in which^work activities are performed. 

Wbrid of Worl( — The body of knowledge about 
workers, the processes of working, and the 
products of work/ 

<3 • 
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UNIT III 

— - « • 

CAREER GOALS 



introduction 

\ TlTe^verTidlng prificipie (the purpose) that gives 
structure and meanirig to your career is called 
ydur career theme. This consists of your values, 
oraanized into a meaningful pattern and,projected 
into the future as your goal.. When you stated your 
career theme in Unit I, you started the process of 
clarifying and integrating your.vWues and goals. 
The Personal Profile you built in Unit II helped you 



further clarify your values. The activities in this 
unit are designed to help you project your values 
into the future and to help you formulate your 
Career Goal. Within the fcamework of your career 
theme, your Career Goal represents the manner in 
which you intend to achieve integration of self in 
relation to the milieu. As such, clearly defined 
goals form the basis for both planning and shap- 
ing your career. 



Concept 

Career Goals 



Activities 

• Expanding Your 
Present and Future 

• Focus on Goals 



Goal 

Help you formulate 
goals upon which you can 
base your career planning 



Concept: Career Goals 



Goals afe descriptions of what a person intends 
to accomplish and become. By examining your 
current valljes, you can identify your short-term, 
intermediate, and longer range goals. You do this 
by projecting your values into the future and 
visualizing the type of person you would like to 
become. Thi6 process can help you formulate and 
refine your ^oals and estimate the time and 
sequence in which you will accomplish them. This 
will give direction and purpose to your current 
activities'and will help you plan your future activi- 
ties. Thus, knowing your goals gives you greater 
control and helps you move from where you are to 
where you wquld like to be. — 

. -. ■ * , 

Activity A: Expanding Your Present 
I and Future 

This activity is designed tc uelp you become 
more sensitive to the ways in which your current 
ideas and experiences relate to your values. By 
helping you project these values into the future, 
this activity can also increase your awareness of 
who you would like to become. 
1. Your Personal Profile and the occupational 
preferences you described at the end of Unit II 
summarize your values. Examine your current 
experiences in the light of your stated occupa- 
tional preferences and values. Your current 
experiences may include your classes, term 
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papers, campus activities, community ser- 
vices, part-time jobs, relationships with peers 
and faculty, and so on. What do your current 
experijBnces have in common with your occm^ 
pational preferences and values? K^^w dojthey 
reflect them? By looking at your present ac- 
tivities with your occupational preferences and 
values in mind, you can gain new insight into 
these preferences and values and can mal<e 
them become more meaningful to you. 
For example, let us suppose that one of your 
stated occupational preferenceis is medicine. 
The underlying values reflected by this prefer- 
ence would be an interest in science and a 
desire to help others. The worl< in your chemis- 
try class becomes more meaningful to you 
because you can now relate it more directly to 



SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 




Morning 


Miiornuun 




Monday 








Tuesday 






o 


Wednesday 








Thursday 








, Friday 








Saturday 








Sunday 


» 
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your medical preference. The new awareness 
of your preference may cause you to lool< dif- 
ferently at courses that did not interest you 
previously. Also, to enter^edical school, you 
need to have consistently high grades in all 
academic courses. Your new insight, based 
upon your values — science and helping others 
— may renew your interest and e0thusiasm for 
current activities that reflect theise values and 
affect your level of perform^nc^. 
a. Complete the schedule of your activities in 
the space provided. 

• List ajl the activities in which you are 
engaged in the course of a week. 

• Circle those activities that are now more 
meaningful to you as a result of the knowl- 
edge of your pccupational preferences. 



In the space provided, ^escribe the new in- 
sight you have \n\o the activities you have 
circlfed. Explain wh^these current activities 
and experiences have become more mean- 
ingful to/you. 



The changes you want to make in your pre- 
sent schedule represent ypur immediate or 
short-term goals. In the oSpace provided, 
write down all your ideas on the ways you 
want to change your schedule. You will use 
'these ideas to 'formulate your short-term 
goals in Activity B- ^ 



Review your Schedule of ^Activities. How 
much tim.e do you spend doing the activities 
you have circled? Those you have not 
circled? How can you change your schedule 
so that you can spend mo''fe time doing the 
activities that are mor^ meaningful to you? 
Are there any activities' you would like to 
stop doing? If so, Which ones and forwhat 
reasons? With what types of actWitiea would 
you like to replace them in your schedule? 



2. Imagine a day in the future, several years from 
now. after you haye completed your ^college 

' education and have a job. Let your mind freely 
take a trip into the future and visualize the 
typical workday you would like to have. Con- 
^ «ider what you would like to be doing, not 
necessarily what you believe will occur. Do not 
worry about whether your desired workday is 
fealistlc. Use your stated occupational prefer-, 

' ences and values to launch your imagination 
into this trip into the future. 
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a. Use the follbwing questic^ns as guidelines to 
help you imagine a typical workday. 

• What work activities \^|ould you like to be 
doing? 

. ♦ Where would you peHorm them? Think, 
at^out the work settings in which you 
would like to be. j 

• When, during the courpe of this day, would 
• you do these activities? 



• Why would you b^ doing these activities? 
Think about the values you would like 
your day in the futuje to meet. 
Remember that work [activities include both 
Ihose for which you are paid and those for 
which you are npt paid. Feel free, for exam- 
ple, to include in your imagined workday any 
v/ork aqtivity related to home and family or 
to community services. * 



Use the following example as a guide to heip you imagine the day you 
would like to have in the future. Then, use the space provided after the 
example to describe your desired workday. 



/ EXAMPLE 
DESIRED WORKDAY IN FUTURE 

Job: Manage A^t Vepcittumit o{) La/igz Company ' ' ' , ' •' 


SCHEDULE 
(When) 


ACTIVITY 
(What) 


SETTING 
(Where) 


VALUES 
(Why) 


S am_ to 
10 am 


F tan ' and ichedct^e nCJM loo^, handtt 
bai utcii cotitacXi ayid co-HJieJ^pondmct . 


[laithout 
tnt-dnAupt^on^ , 
I hopd] 


Enjoy managtng 
and bdtng 
n.eApon6tbld 
ion. planning 


10 am to 
noon 


Ccvuduct m^-dt^ng t.o /Tcu-ccuj 
p\.og%(iS6 ayid bH^yi6^^om playi6 to 
cmpioue m^k on ^pdcilaZ pwjdcit^' 


Con^oAdncd 
Koom OK 
pKoductton ' 
a/ida 


6htp and^ 
Ajmpn.ovd quality 
0 i mn,k ■ 


Lunch 


tiincik i^J^tk 6upQAvL6oK o{) 
otliQ^x dtpccnjtndyvt 

1 


Company - 
daf^dtdnyia 


In^uKd 
doopdnjOtion 
and tdojfmonk . 


2 vm to 
?:30 pm 


Wu^fe aact/i nm mpioytoA to li(2l,p tkm 
becai?i(L f^aniUlax i{)ttk ii}o.n.k .KdquJjime,nt^ 
and pxoc.Q,du.n.e.6 


VKodiidtion 
oAda 


Lcfee tdadlvtng 
and hdZptng 
othdK6 ddvuiop 
potdnttaZ 


2:50 pm to 
■3.* 30 pm, 


Wcik on dd^ign pwjdct that I cuii 
■idspoyibibtd ()on. 

1 /• . . ■ 


T'AoduQJtion 
a/ida 


UatntoA^n 
pdn^onat ^kttts 
and kddp 
tnvoZvdd 


3:30 pm to 

5 pm ■ 1 

- u 


Ravi^lo m^b' compldtdd ion, day; Kppwva^ 
iinat ddSigM and oAtWonk {)0n. .^htpfrmtt; 
Pxdpcuid commmtb 01 6uggutioyi6 {)on. 
mpn.ovQjn(i\tt on ndvt^ion o^ Li)on.k 


Oiildd 


lnsun.d Ivtghd^t 
po^s^stbZd 
quality oi 
( vn:k 


,6 pm to L 
bQ..dtum 

■■■ /• 


Rdtax cut homd, tatk u)t,th ^ipoa^e and 
chUdXdn ovcA dtnndn and 6ptnd ndiaxing 
Qvditing at homd i{)tth ^amttij ^ 


Homd 


Bd a good 
paAdnt. Ska/id^ 
6pou^d* ^ and. 
dtvitd/idn* 6 
joy^ and • 
pKoblm^ 
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DESIRED VVORKDAY IN FpTURp 



Job: 



SCHEDULE 
(Wh«n) 



ACTIVITY 
(What) 



SETTING 
(Where) 



VALUES 
(Why) 



Review the activities and values ipcluded in 
the day you have visualize^. These represent 
what you want to accomplish and the per- 
son you would like to become. How does 
you imaginary day differ from your current 
activities? In the space provided, describe 
these differences. You will use them to 
state your intermediate and long-term goals 
in Activity B. 



Activity B: Focus on Goals 

In this activity, you can state your short-term, 
intermediate, and long-t«rm goals and formulate a 
clear statement of the direction your career can 
take. In addition, this activity helps you revise 
your career theme on the basis of the greater 
awareness you now have of your current expe-' 
hence and the future you desirej. 

1, pn the basis of the ideas you wrote down in 
Activity A, state your short-term, intermediate, 
and long-tei-m goals in the space provided. You 



may want to examine the fd 
before you write your own. 



I 
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EXAMPLE 

These goal statements are based upon the *'day in the future'* example given 
in Step 2 of Activity A. 

A. Short-term goals 

(1) PcLuit iocU(Li colon.i> and dnrnv coAtoon^ dvoAij weefee^id. 

(2) Vz\jiLtop ■t^CLhllqu^^6 and 6kl^tt{> mzdzd ^on. oiZ ponJyiOAX^, 

B. Intermediate goals 

(1) Itctn^n mold about ' CLommQ.^c.tal and gnapkic ohX^:, 

(2) ItoAn about baA>tyiQJ>^ manaQmunt, ' ' 

(3) f/aue >6aj?imG/^ 'on, pa^^t- torn, job tn aommoAcitat an,t6, 

C. Long-term goals 

■ (1) Goi.n bii^tno^^ 2,xpM.imcz a{^t(in, gn.aduating in.om cottngd {6matt 
company, i^- po,6^tblz] , 

(2) Standi my oion commtn^citat a/it bu^tm66, 

(3) Pa/t6ae po.tLticaZ ca/ttoon .d/iau)tng a6. kobby. 



The following sample time seiquence shows the order in. which the student 
plans to achieve some of the goals. The length of each line segment in- 
dicates the amount of time the student has allotted to accomplish the goal. 
Note that for the longer range goals, the person vyrote in the estimated year 
on the chart* ^ 



SAMPLE TIME SEQUENCE 
Year — ^-^ + 2 :^+3 ^ + 4 ^ + 5 ^ + 10 ^ + 15 ^ + 20 

I9_g0 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1990 1995 2000 

Goal A , I 

(1) 

Goal A , ^_ 1 

(2) . • 

Goal B I 1 

(1) 

Goal B I 1 

(2) - 

Goal B I 

(3) 

Goal C 

(1) 

Goal C 

(2) 

Goal C I 

(3) 

\ 



Use the spaces provided to write your goal statements and illustrate the 
time sequence in which you plan to achieve them. You can adjust the time 
sequence (your longer range goals) on the chart to fit your time estimates. 

GOALS 

A. Short-term goals 

(1) — — ■ — 



(2) 



(3) 



B. Intermediate goals 

(1) 



(2). 



(3). 



C. Long-term goals 

■ (1) — 



(2). 



(3). 



O 80 
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TIME SEQUENCE 

Year +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +10 +15 +20 



19 

Goal A 

(1) 

Goal A 

(2) 

Goal A 

(3) 

Goal B 

" (1) 
Goal B 

(2) 

Goal B 

(3) 

Goal C 
Goal C 

(2) 

Goal C 

(3) 



2. By identifying your short-term, intermediate, 
and lon^-term goals, you have refined the major 
direction you want your career to take. Write a 
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clear statement describing the career direction 
you have thus ideatif.ied. This synthesized 
statement is your Carasr Goal and forms the 
basis of your career pjanning. 



In this unit, you have become more sensitive to 
the ways in which your cur|eint experiences 
relate to your values. You also have a greater 
awareness of the future you desire. Ypu can 
use this new insight into your pre^nt and 
future to revise the career theme you wrote in 
Unit I. 

Remember that your career theme is the ex- 
pression of your life's purpose. As you revise 
and update your career^ theme, consider the 
pattern that t^es together the following dimen- 
sions of your life: 

• Your past experiences — see the informa- 
tion in Unit I, Activity C. 

• Your prssent or current experiences — see 
tt)e information in Unit III, Activity A. 
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• Your anticipated futurt •xparlancas — see 

the information in Step 2 of this activity. 
Use the space provided below to write your 
revised career theme. 



Summary 

The Career Goals you have identified in this unit 
form the basis upon which you can start your 
career planning. Your career theme unifies your 
past, present, and future, giving meaning to your 
life. This overriding principle (your purpose) serves 
as a guide for anticipating future experience. The 
better you understand it, the more contrdi you 
gain over your life. As a result, you can anticipate 
the future with greater confidence and plan a 
satisfying career. 



Key Terms 

Career — The totality of a person's work activity, 
extending throughout the person's lifetime. It is 
not static, but reflects changes in the person 
and milieu. . 

Career Theme — The overriding principle that 
gives structure and meaning to work and the 
sequence of one's work experiences, including 
education and training. The.Pfinciple is made 
up of a person's values and the pattern of these 
values. When projected intd the future, this 
principle constitutes the basis for one's Career 
Goal. A career theme expresses one's purpose 
and serves as a guide both for interpreting cur* 
rent experiences and for anticipating future 
experience. 



Goals What a person wants. Something a per- 
son wants to attain or preserve. Goals are the 
projection into the future of a person's values. 

Values — What is important to you and the degree 
to which it is important. People may value, for 
example, other people, material things, activi- 
ties, places, and/or ideas. 
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UNirmw 
^CAREER PLANNING 



Introduction 

Your Career Goal Statement in Unit III suggests 
how you intend to integrate your personal demands 
for a satisfying and meaningful life through work 
in relation to the demands of society. As such, 
this statement forms the basis upon which you 
can start your career planning. Career planning In^ 
volves identifying and exploring options by which 
you can achieve your Career Goal. It also includes 
establishing stancards or criteria — based on 
your values — which you can use to evaluate 
these options. 



By evaluating these options against your crite- 
ria, you can identify which option, is the most 
desirable to foMow in order to reach your Career 
Goal. This option, once identified, becomes the 
basis upon which you can develop a carMr plan. 
Your career plan outlines the course of action you 
anticipate taking — the tinr>e sequence of the 
actions, step^ experiences, and personal growth 
needed to reach your Career GoaL 

Careful and methodical career planning can 
help you search and find the best way to get from 
where you are to where you want to be. 



Concepts 

Career Planning in 
College 

Developing a Career 
Plan 



Activitita 

Credentials and 
Competencies 
Educational Directions 
Exploring Career Options 
Criteria 

Anticipated Course of 
Action 



Goal 

Develop a career plan 



Concept: Career Planning in College 



A major vehicle for achieving your Career Goal 
is your present college experience. A thorough 
and deliberate planning of your college studies is 
essential in helping your reach your Career Goal. 
Your college degree — an important credential — 
will not be sufficient in securing a job. Employers 
vyill also consider the competencies (the skills 
and specific knowledge) you will hav6 acquired 
through your college work. The following activi- 
ties nan help you identify the college majors and 
programs of study that can most effectively pre- 
pare you fpr the occupation3 that interest you. 
Thus, you can acquire the competencies needed 
to secure employment m these occupations. By 
planning your college studies In this manner, you 
are more likely to reach your Career Goal. 



Activity A: Credentials and . . 

« Competencies 

This activity is designed to help ydu identify the 
credentials and competencies required in the 
occupations related to your Career Goal. 

( 

t. ComptttnciM are what a person can do well. 
They include all the things a person Has learned 
and the skills he or she has developed through 
education, training, and experience. As a per- 
son develops competencies, he or she ac- 
quires crtdtntialt. These state what a person 
shoul<i^ able to do and the person's level of 
proficiejicy. Credentials usually take^the form 
of diplomas, degrees, licenses, or certificates. 
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To identify the credentials and competencies 
required in ttie bccupations related to your 
Career Goal, follow these steps: 

a. Review the list of occupations you checked 
in Column 8, "Occupational Preferences," 
of Worker Trait Group Chart #3. Which of 

, these occupations are related to the Career 
Goal statement you wrote at the end of Unit 
1(1? Write the occupational titles and the 
related Worker trait Group numbers in the 
space provided on page 86. 

b. To identify the credentials and competen- 
cies required in these occupations at a 
gmeral levtl, use the Worker Trait Group 
Guide. In the Guide, locate the Worker Trait 

* Group descriptions to which these occupa- 
tions belong. Do this by using the Worker 
Trait Group numbers. The sections entitled 
^'Worker Requirements" and ^'Preparation" 
provide general information on the required 
competencies and credentials. (The sec- 
tions entitled "Clues" and "Related Formal 
Training Programs" provide general infor- 
mation on the ways you can acquire, develop, 
and refine these competencies and creden- 
tials.) In the space provided on page 86, list 
the competencies and credentials required 
for employment in the occupations related 
to your Career Goal. 

c. To identify the credentials and competen- 
cies required in these occupations at a 
specific level, use the resource materials 
contained in the Career Information System. 
Use the Career Information System to re- 
search individual occupations. (Note: If yoxsr 
institution does not have the Career Infor- 
mation System, you should follow the pro- 
cedure described on page 66.) Remember, 
the Alphabetical Card File can help you 

' locate specific information concerning each 
of these occupations. In the space provided 
on page 86, list the specific competepcies 
and'credentials that are required for you to 
enter the occupations related to your Career 
Goal. You may also wish to list the specific 
competencies and credentials that would 
help you advance in these occupations. 

2. The ways in which you have attained your cur- 
rent competencies and credentials can give 
you ideas about how to obtain those you do not 
have. 




a. Examine the competencies and credentials 
you have listed, using the following ques- 
tions as guidelines: 

• Do you already have any of these com-' 
petencies and credentials? 

• At what level of proficiency? 

• Through what specific coursework, work 
experiences, community or campus activ- 
ities, hobbies, or sporU did you develop 
them? 

b. Circle the competencies and credentials 
that^you do not have. By directing your 
career planning toward the competencies 
and credentials you have circled,- you are 
more likely to achieve your Career Go^l. The 
remaining activities in this unit are designed*^ 
to help ydu do so. 

Activity B: Educational Directions 

What college studies and experiences can help 
you develop the competencies and credentials 
you need to acquire in order to reStch your Career 
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.Goal? This activity helps you examine the pro- 
grams, majors, and courses offered by your in- 
stitution and identify those related to your goals. 

1. The College Major-Occupation Index" estab- 
lishes the relationships that exist between col- 
lege majors and occupations. You can use the 
Index to systematically identify the college 



major$ that relate to your occupational prefer- 
ences. The Index links 271 college majors — 
organized by 21 Fields of Study — to specific 
occupations. To identify the college majors 
related to the occupations you selected in Ac- 
tivity A, use Part IV of the Index, the 
Alphabetical List of Occupations. The follow- 
ing example will help you in reading the list. 



EXAMPLE 




.0512 WTGll.n 
District Agricultural Agen1: DISTRICT EXTENSION- 
■ SERVICE AGENT (gov ser ) 

0101 WTG 11.07 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY (gov ser ) 

1400 WTG 11.04 

District Branch Manager: MANAGER. INSURANCE 
OFFICE (insurance) _ 

0512 V ^ WTG 11.11 



DISTRICT SUPERVISOR (motor trans ) 

0510 WTG 11.12 

division corDtDander: POLICE INSPECTOR I (gov. ser.) 

2105 WTO 04.01 

DIVISION MANAGER, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(nonprofit organ.) 

OSOl WTG 11.05 

division superintendent: SUPERINTENDENT. DIVISION 
(motor trans.; r r trans.) 

0510 ^ WTO 11.05. 




a. Look up the occupations you have selected, following these steps: ^ 

• Find the specific occupation(s) in the alphabetical listing. Note the college 
major number(sVand WTG number(s). 

• The first two digits of the college major number indicate the Field of Study. 
Turn to the Field of Study and read the description. Locate the college major 
title(s). 

• Locate the WTG in the occupational list and find the occupation. 

b. Copy your Career Goal statement from Unit III, page 81. 



*Devetop6d by Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc., and 
published by McKnIght Publishing Company. 

9i 
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Occupations Rtlatcd 
to Carter Goal 



CompatanciM 



Cradentials 



Occupational Title: 



WTG #: 



Occupational Title: 



WTG #: 



General 



Specific. 



General. 



Specific. 



General. 



Specific. 



General. 



Specific- 



Occupational Title: 



WTG #: 



Occupational Title: 



WTG #: 



Occupational J\X\e: 



WTG #: 



General . 



Specific. 



General . 



Specific. 



General . 



Specific. 



General. 



Specific- 



General. 



Specific 



General. 



SpecifjC- 
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c. As you explore college majors and related 
occupations in the Index, consider the 
following points: 

0 ■ 

• Which <:ol lege majors relate most closely 
to your academic interests and abilities? 

• Which college majors seem most likely to, ^ * 
help you develop the competencies and 
credentials you need to reach your Career ^ 
Goal? \ 

• Which occupations relate most closely to 
your Career Goal? 



: . — ■ ■ ■- 7 

COLLEGE MAJOR-OCCUPATION UST 


College Majors 


Related Occupations 


Fioid of 
Study 
Cod* 


Collag* 
Major 
Cod* 


Collogo Major TJtle 


WTG 
# 


Occupational Titia 
(MainTitIa) 


Nina^igit CcK^a 


Industry 
Dasignation 


■ 








) 

1 


• 

•J 





2. Does your institution offer the college majors your Career^oal? Your institution's undergrad-, 
you listed in Step 1? Which of these college uate and graduate catalogs and guides can pro- 
majors can best help you develop the com- vide some of the specific academic Informa- 
petencies and credentials you need to reach tion you may need. 



In the si>ace provided below, fist the bollf^ge 
majorsjand related occupations you want to 
explore further and possibly include in your ' 
career planning. For each college major you 
select, list ihe four-digit number and title. 
For each occupation selected, list the main 
titie, industry designation, ninerdigit code, 
and Worker Trait Group number. These 
numbers and titles will help you locate 
specific academic information in your col- 
* lege catalog. They will also help you locata 
specific occupational information in fhe\^ 
Career Information System. 
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The catalogs list and describe the programs of 
/ s^udy, majors, and concentrations offered by 
/ your institution. The course descriptions 
^ included in the catalogs can help you deter- 
mine how to develop the competencies, and 
credentials you need. The college major titles 
used in the /ndex may not always correspond 
exactly to those used by your instftution. Dif- 
ferent terms may bie used to describe the same 
b3sic ms^' Or, your institution may provide a 
greater ^ ^ alization than r'^rmally fo(jnd in a 
college .,<a)or. If you need more specific infor- 
mation, contact your academic adviser or con- 
sult the facility members associated with the 
programs you are considering. You may also 
wish to contact your college's counseling 
^ center, placement service, and student pro- 
grams and activities office. Your institution 
offers a variety of options that relate to your 
Career Goal. Use all the sources of information 
described above to identify these options. To 
organize and record the information you 
gather, follow these steps: 



a. 



After the word "Requlramants" in the .fol- 
lowing spacefr list the competencies and 
credentials you dircled in Activity A. You 
fnay also add any new competencies and 
credentials you identified in Step 1 of tjais 
activity. These makeup the requiremepts 
you want to be able to meet in order to reach 
your Career Goal. 



Afterth^ word "Means," write the means by 
which you could acquire these credentials 
and competencies. These include the col- 
lege majors, programs, concentrations, and 
related courses offered by 'your institution. 
Work-study programs, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and work experience can also be 
means by which. you fnay acquire tl^ese 
competencies and credentials. Use the 
ideas generated in Step 2 of Activity A to 
identify similar experiences available in 
your institution. 



Occupation: 
Requirements: 




Occupation* „ 
Bequirementi': „ 



Meains: 
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Occupation: ; 
Requirements: _ 



Meane: 



J 



TT 



Occupation: 
^equlr«m«nts: 



Means: 



Occupation: 
Requirem«nts: 



Means: 



/ 



3 Revllw thai requirements and means you have 
listed. Doep your institution offer all the col- 
lege major^ you identified in Step 1 of this ac- 
tivity? If your institution does not offer college 
majors thai interest you, how can you find one- 



Activity C: lExploring Career Options 

This activity; is desig/ied to help you explore, in 
depth, career Options by which you can reacb-you 
Career Goal r ' / 

1. Examine the informatiomiyou gathered in 
Activity B. The/difi^rent college majors,; occu- 
— patiohs, coursesiyi^;(^ activities you listed can 
be combined or organized into several career 



/ 

that does? You may have already declared/ a 
m&jor.,^How does !he information you haye_ 



gathered relate to your major? How doe^ it 
relate to your Career.Goal? / 

' / - ■ ■ ■ ' /' 



options. Basis each option pn a college major 
Then, organize, step by step and in chronologi- 
cal order, the sequenca^pf cour-Sfts and ac- 
tivities that belongs io each option. Each op- 
tipn , should lead to th^ achievement of the 
competencies and ^credentials required to 
enter the .occupation related to your Career 
GoaU Use the example 6n the following page as 
a guide. , 
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• ^ • CAR^Fjl^OPnON EXAMPLES 

CaVecr-Goal/Ho-l>''c>u)\'/uCthcH dcvUup tke.^ nmttat, i>ocujxt, and phijUcal. well-being 



Option A — Related Occupation: Pecicat^cc can 

/. Entex now tko. Ulu.ViL.tUtLj Studizi, Pxogxa.-'. ".Mcitaxcit ScUncu and 

Ma.t/itima.f.<.ci. " , . 

- 2. 'Aajox in BiotogicaCf^ScUnce^ , ma,uitaiiiA.ns a g-xade. poi.nt ave,n.age, of^ 3.5 

cx hcttiix, ^ ^ . 
3. Ctwtie iei^aoticc (T/ie^c coaticii meet botk me.fUcai-.ic/iooC e^nPiy XdqaVimmtA 
md inaiox xcqLLixm^nts]: , : _ 

a. Rcc'tltqccac S cLmcts : [1 Oa] ^^\ittxodLictltHi to' Biological S(u.mct6 , (,J2J) 
- Umc'wT Bo tanu, ] Ccinpcyiative Bo tamj, [160] I \vtAodu,QX.oH.ij hUcXo- 

btc'l'cv]!/, (?S?4 Ftmc^-'U'Hdt' kmtomij, (190) Gene.ra.£ Zbo£ogt/, (19/) . 
luvOAtc'bYafjL' lc<^.ogij; (192) Cgmpaiatcue. l/e'Ltcb-'La;te Anatomt/, (2/61 
" ' Gc-i^xk( ?iuji>ioiogij, (260) MiCLobu'fogf/, (3/9) GmeMc^. 

b. Clu'lniitxu: [104] Bilancnfi, q() Clwiiutxy, (7/0) Vandamtntal^ o{i CkmU,tn.ij, 
' (77'^ltTrm;ia))icRtat' Q,\xmL',txij„laboxatoxij , [140 + 141) Gme^xal Climlit/nj 

I (230 + 232) O'qjoficc. CimjiLitxy I + II, (233) O-i^anlc Ckmli>tA.y 

• ^'Ulll^' i'^^' F"t^d^ifat'-i Pky6ics, (/OS + /09) Gene^oi PhyUcs 
I + II.' 

d Maf/imaftci-- {105} Appt'ccafcani a, -J Elmentaxy Matkmatici, [106] 
V FoH^aSidtrr^^ (^^Mat/iw/iatfcci, (//5 + 116] Ca.tc.ii^a6 I + II. 

(/c'tuuto.c'i. ccc'.i/: ai c\'i.c('iii.eti' i t<A.tt(i at community ko6pltai^ {i,taA.t now). 
5. CompC^tc miidicaC Mikooil iyG.cc.YCG' cutttic xeqaLxmmti> byUnd o{) janlon. ytoA. 
■ 6. Take !.\edLcai- -Co/Xege Aptitade Teif h\aij o^ jmiiox ytqx. 
7. Begin t^edicai: CoCCege application pxoceM> in August pxe.ceding Utvcox. yzax.. 
S. Undexgxadaate degxe.e.:- B.S. 'in_Bioi:ogicai: Sccc.nc.ei. 
9. Entex medifail i>diooC. 



Option B — Related'Occupatfon: School Soc iaZ Woxize^. 

1. }^e,et.xe.qiLlx(^Jnenh axlm-i.i>!>loii to.^ the Social [iloxk hiajox by- 

a. ]CompCctbig the Socia.il '{JJoxii ^oundetion coaxse^s (2/ houX6] . 

b. 'CompteM-ng tkJ^^-Secia^ iJJoxk Coxc. caax^e^ 
'c. Maoitaui a gxade. point ave^xagt o{) 2.5 ox beXttx. 

X d. find oi'i'aiifeei. oX pa^id Woxk e^xpeAtence. in a socXal weJl^axt agency. 
.. '(Contact the Vcpaxtimnt CliLldxhi S Emily Sexolcti> now.) 

2 . .CouXic 'lliriCceJipZl^^ 
a. PoCiti-cait- Sclencv^ ^.{1 05] ' Amexlcan Govexmcnt and PotLtLc&, (2/5) 

)<livixCcan'Ju^ PeX!,ona.tity and PoUJxc!^. 

Psuchotogir - [111] GeneX3Ll Piyckology, .{112] Child and Adolc.{,ccnt 
?!>ychology, {301"+ f02] Veveto]mcn-(!«l Piychoiogy T + II. 
So,c iM-oqir. ~Wr) ''T-'ntxodaction to Soclotogi^, {101] Social Pxoble)n,t,, ,(/3/) 
Sc'ccat' P^iichology, {pi )^ Intxoductlon to Social fJelftO^xe,, (222) Social 
O/et'aare p'oUciei and Sexvifies, (223) Hmdn Be^halvlox ,ln the. Social 

.ioix.oment, .(260) Social St xati Citation, {261] The CommuyuXy , {263] _ 
Vevmnt Beha^\i^x,' {264] Hino^xlty Rdlatloni , (323) Child ifJcUcixc 
' , SeU'trcci, (325L Soci^al iHoxk ^\e.thodi I S II, (367) Cximnology, {36S) 
■ ' Sc'citu' Woxk Eleld Jnt>tXLLction. 
"3, find !>mmzx job-i> <X5 camp couniclox: xuxal a.xea^ {6ee. 4--H agent] and axban 

axeai>. Volante.e.x wotfe ai tcache.x'i aide diixlng School yeah.. 
4. Entex the gxaduate pxo gxain a^^tex ge^tting B.A. degxce In Socijtl Woxk. 

lie . • - 9.6- 
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2. Work out your own career options on separate sheets of paper. Then, 
enter your final draft of each option in the space provided. Use a 
separate sheet of paper to fill out additional options. 



CAREER OPTIONS 



Career Goal: 



Option A — Related Occupation: 



Option B — Related Occupation: 



Compare your career options, using the follow- c. Which option would be the most difficult to 
ing questions as a guide. implement? The least difficult? 

a. Which option would teke the most time to d. Which option would be the most enjoyable 
implement? The least? to you? The least? 

b. Which option would cost the most? The e. Do these options represent all the ways you 
least? could reach your Career Goal? 



Concept: Developing a Career Plan 



Which of the career options you have explored 
in the preceding activities can best help you reach 
your Career Goal? The selection of the nnost 
desjrable option should be based on your values. 
You can fornnulate your values into precise and 
clear statennents to evaluate each of your career 
options. The option that ennerges as the most 
desirable fronn this. evaluation wilt be the frame- 
work upon which you can develop your career 
plan. Your career plan should outline, in chrono- 
logical order, the course of action you anticipate 
taking in order to reach your Career Goal. 

Activiti; D: Criteria 

To evaluate your career options and select the 
best one, you will need to identify the standards or 
criteria an option must meet to satisfy you. The 
.following Personal Career Factors example and 
your Personal Profile form will be useful to you in 
identifying these standards or criteria. 

1. Complete the ch^rt on page 93 according to the 
procedure described in the following guide- 
lines, 

• Your standards should reflect the interests, 



likes, and dislikes you identified as you built 
your Personal Profile. Review the informa-. 
tion recorded on your Personal Profile form. 
What work activities, work situations, apti- 
tudes, subjects, and physical demands must 
be included in the most desirable option? Ex- 
cluded from it? To what degree must these 
factors be included or excluded? Would you 
accept a factor you dislike to be able to 
include one that is more important to you? 
Use the space provided in the A columns in 
the chart on page 93 to list and assess these 
factors. 

Your standards should a^lso reflect your work 
and life values. Review the values you iden- 
tified in Unit II, Activity K, "Career Values," 
and those you recorded on your Personal 
Profile form. Consider these values in terms 
of the career options and the lifestyles they 
involve. For example, one of your career 
values may be to have a high income. How- 
ever, you may be willing to have a low rn; 
come now to get trained for a high-income 
job later. In the B columns in the chart on 
page 93, indicate the degree to which each 
value should be included in your career. 



PERSONAL CAREER FACTORS EXAMPLE 


A 

To Be included in Most 
Desirable Option 


B 

To What Degree 


A 

To Be Excluded from 
Most Desirable Option 


B 

To What Degree 








Aw id i {) at atl! 
possibdi' 


! ,"g""^ 

1 iJC'-i tali . r Si-wxl ( H i 

t 
I 


Vcs, i'{ d t a('i 


tasks 


W(,fru!t] to do Kioto 
it .mc.aui I. can 
avoid fafcA 




i^iCi iib] to 
T iudc I] :\ , ( i\ 
( t mcdiis mcli\ 
IW'pie' contdct 


Ac ti 6 uiva Hv. int] ■ 
plvcQSSi'S , mvtliods , 
o'l \naclii\ics 


WtfCuK] to do itoio 

I can liavc 
mo.^iQ pcoptc 
contact do-tc^x 


Hixjli cije-liand- ^\oc t 
cocrdinatii^u 


Vcs, dc[)initcCn ' 
avoid 
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PERSONAL CAREER FACTORS CHART 






A 


B 


A 


B 






To Be Included In Most 




To Be Excluded from 








Desirable Option 


To What Degree 


Most Desirable Option 


To What Degree 
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2. So that you can effectively use the information 
you identified iri'Step 1 in evaluating your op- 
tions, the information must be written in the 
form of criterion statements. Criterion state- 
ments help you indicate with some'precision 
thQ degree to which a factor, or a value reflected 
'by that factor, is important to you. 

A criterion statement is composed of the 
following elements: a category, a condition, 
and a characteristic. 

• The category is the basic area or domain 
under consideration and could include such 
areas as your career, life, education, or job. 

• The condition enables you to specify factors 



that are acceptable or not acceptable to you 

and to qualify each factor. 
• The characteristic identifies a value to be 

either included in or excluded from the do-. 

main. This characteristic is a feature or' 

distinguishing part of the domain. 
For example, if you consider income important, 
you might write the following criterion state- 
ment: **My initial job (category) must provide no 
less than $9,000 per year (condition) income 
(characteristic)." 

To write criterion statements, follow the guide- 
lines in the preceding definitions. Also, study 
the following examples before you formulate 
your own criterion statements. 



EXAMPLE CRITERION STATEMENTS 


Category^ 


Condition 


Characteristic 




/ must oy^ci. extensive vppo^tunitij 


/ to he^p peopfe.- 


lUj iidiiccitLcn 


/ cannut extend ovei nwie tlmi {)ive 


/ years* time. 




' must iR'f.pCace iinxeasonablle demand^s 


1 on my {)CoviXy tl()e. 


l.kj cartel 


; mast eventaantf inooUve ' 1 siipe\\)lsi.on and manacle went. 


My ('t<e 


mast p'lovLde. ^some chance 


1 ho'i /^o^cufjii tAaveZ.. 


. }Mj job 


: shouhi not- inciude extensive 


1 [<:xitinc\ or editing. 




/ ide.alliij n^oaild be located 


/ in my lame state. 


My tOc'tt 


' maSt be oxqanized axound 


1 a i's^exibZe schedade. 


My job 


/ can pay lle.ss than opt mm a'age i() 
till' looik is 


/ pcn^sonany sata frying. 


My catee*: 


! mast p'wvide opponXanitij 


\ 

/ {)Ui \apid advancement. 



In writing your own criterion statements, it is im- 
portant thai you express your ideas clearly and 
concisely. Write "Cate'gQry," "Condition," and 
•'Characteristic" at the top of a separate page. 
Following the format shown in the preceding ex- 
amples-practice expressing your thoughts in this 
sty!^ by writing and refining your criterion 
statements. 



Use the criteria you identified in Step 1 as the 
basis for your statements. When you are satisfied 
with the results, rank order your criterion 
statements to indicate the level of their impor- 
tance. Then, write your statements in the space 
provided below. 



CRITERION STATEMENTS 



Priority 



Category Condition 



Characteristic 



Activity E: Anticipated Course of Action 

In this activity, you can identify the career op- 
tion that is the most desirable and develop a ten- 
tative career plan based upon it. 

1. To identify the most desirable option, evaluate 
each alternative against your criteria. In the 
chart provided after the example, I ist^your Career 



Goal, alternatives, and criteria. For eadh crite- 
rion an alternative meets, put a plus ( + ) marl< in 
the proper column. Enter ^minus (-) mark ih 
the alternative does not meet the criterion. If it 
neither adds nor detracts, leave the cell empty. 
The chart, when completed, will show which al- 
ternative best meets your criteria (option with 
the most plus marks). 



EXAMPLE 



Goal: HdXping chUd^en 
and plujUcal ivdli- being 




Alternat: ^es 

A. 'Ptdiatxlcian 








+- 




B. Sellout SocUii. 






-f 




+ 


Etmmtciiij 
^- Sellout 






+- 







Option 
Selected 



1^ 
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2. You may need additional information before 
you can develop a plan of action based on the 
career* option selected in Step 1. Therefore, 
review the information you have already 
gathered about this option in activity C and use 
the following questions to identify your plan- 
ning needs. 

• Are you aware of all the required, recom- 
mended, and elective courses involved in 
this option? Do you have all the needed infor- 
mation to decide which courses to take first? 
Are you aware of all the possible alternatives 
open to you within that major? What steps 
would you need to take first? 

• Are you aware of your strengths and how 
they affect this option's course of action? 
Are you aware of your lirnitations and how 
they affect this option's course of action? 

• Are you aware of the ways in which this op- 
tion will affect your college lifestyle, your- 
friends, ahd your family? How do you plan to 
resolve possible areas of conflict? 

• Are you aware of ways of obtaining finances 
to implement this option? What are the 

X ways? Are you aware of present obstacles 
that must be overcome before you can start 
implementing this option? Have you thought 
of ways to overcome them? What are the 
ways? 

. • Will the activities in \Vhich you will be en- 
gaged during the first year be useful even if 
you change your plan later? Are you fully sat- 
^ isfied with the option you have chosen, 
allowing that you can revise it as you 
change? a 



Use all available sources of information to 
gather the information you need to develop a 
plan. Talk to your family, friends, college 
counselor, and academic adviser. Contact your 
college financial-aid office and community 
organizations. Use the college catalogs and the 
Career Information System materials. 
3. Develop a career plan, outlining step by step 
the course of action you anticipate taking with- 
^ in the next four or five years. Use the informa- 
tion you gathered in Step 2 and in Activity C. 
The example on page 97 shows how you can 
graphically illustrate your career plan. Circles 
are used for a start or stop, or to designate 
completion of a stage. Diamonds indicate deci- 
sions that could be taken. Rectangles indicate 
the actions, processes, or steps you plan to 
take. Use the space provided on pages 98 and 
99 to describe your career planning. 

Summary 

The activities in this unit have heilped you 
develop a career plan based on your values and 
the most desirable option ppen to you. As you 
take action and start implementing your plan, you 
will develop new knowledge about yourself and 
your milieu. As you change, you will need to con- 
tinually revise and readjust your plan. 

Career planning is a process you will continue 
throughout your life. The skills you have learned in 
this unit — exploring options, establishing 
criteria, and developing'a plan based on the most 
desirable option — can help you shape a satisfy- 
ing career. 



Key Terms 

Career Options — Different ways you can identify 
reaching your Career Goal. The most desirable 
option forms the basis for your career plan. 

Career Plan — The way a person accounts for the 
sequence, time, and resources needed to reach 
a goal. A career plan gives one's goal credibility. 

Competancias — The things a person can do well, 
including knowledge and skills acquired through 
education, training, and experience. As compe- 
tencies are developed further, they may lead to 
occupational advancement. 



Credentiais — Printed statements that show what 
a person should be able to cfa They include 
such things as diplomas, certificates, and 
licenses. Credentials are useful in getting jobs. 

Criteria — Important factors that will affect a deci- 
sion. Standards on which a decision may be 
based. 
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CAREER PLXN EXAMPLE 

Most Desirable Option: School Social Worker 



-Sophomor* ytar- 



- Junior yMr - 



Rtgisttr for 
SOPHOMORE 
ytar coursts 



Qeclart maior 
and plan soph' 
omore courses 



TaKe Fall Courses 

• Social Wtlfar* Policies and , 

Services (3 cr. hr.) 

• Human Behavior in the Social 
Environment (3 cr. hr.) 

• Child Welfare Services (3 cr. hr.) 

• Sociology of Education (3 cr. hr.) 

• Elective: Probation and Parole 
(3 cr. hr.) 




TaKe Spring Courses 
(required and electiyes) 
' Social Problema (3 cr. hr.) 
' Social Paychology (3 cr. hr.) 
> Deviant Behavior (3 cr. hr.) 
' introduction to Sociat Welfare 
(3 cr. hr.) 

' Complete general education re- 
quirements or take etective: 

Introduction to Corrections 

(3 cr. hr.) 



Engage in activi- 
ties related to 
helping others 



Find 
part-time job. 
Save money for 
college. 




Have income dur- 
ing school year 




Register for 
JUNIOR year 
courses 



Receive achoiar- 

ship or find 
part-time job 



TaKe Fail Courtes 
(required for major) 

• Introduction toSociotogy 
(3cr. hr.) 

• General Psychology .(3 cr. hr.) 

• American Government and 
Poiitlcs (3 cr. hr.) 

• American Judicial Proceaa 
(3 cr. hr.) 



TaKe Spring Couraea 

* Social WorK Field In- 
atruction (8 cr. hr.) 

* Senior Seminar in Social 
WorK (3 cr. hr.) 

* Courtea needed for 
graduation (foMow ad- 
viaor'a counael) ' 



A 


If no scholarahip, find paid 
part-time job at the De- 
partment of Children and 
Family Servicea 


Find aummer job 
as daytime 
counaelorat 
Urban Ceriter. 
Save money 
for college. 









Have Income during 
achool year 



-Pott graduation 




start worK as 
school social 
worKer. Get ex- 
perience. Ptan 
graduate studies 
at a later date. 



TaKe graduate 

studies in School 
Social WorK. Con- 
tinue part-time 
job at Department 
of Children and 
FarniJy Services. 




-Sanior yaar- 



Take Spring Couraea 
(required and etectivea) 
Juvenile Delinquency (3 cr. hr.) 
Criminology (3 cr. hr.) 
Introduction to Sociofogical 
Research (3 cr.hr.) 
Social WorK Methoda (3 cr. hr.) 
Educational Paychology 
(3 cr. hr,) 



Locate potential erpploy; 
ers and send out resumea to 
see if futt-time work is poaaible 
after graduation 



TaKe Fait Coursea 
(required and electivea) 

• Social WorK Field In- 
atructlona'i and Seminar 

(10 cr. hr.) 

• Social WorK Methoda II 
(3 cr. hr.) 

• Child and Adoteacent 
Paychotogy (3 cr. hr.) 



Regiater for - 
SENIOR year couraea 
(required and electivea) 



N 



Continue part-time job at 
Department of Children and 
Family Servicea if no 
scholarahip 



Find eymmer job in 
Social Welfare" 
Agency: Juvenite 
Retentk>n Center 
(worK experlerKse la 
credit for graduation). 
Save mortey for 
college. - 



O 

0 
□ 



K«y 

Start, stop, or completion of a stage 
Decisions that could be made 
Actions, processes, or steps planned 
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CAREER PLAN OUTLINE 



Most Desirable Option: 



] 



DIrMtiofir Prepare one or more drafts of your career plan before recording it in the text. , 



I'J 
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CAREER PLAN OUTUNE (cont) 
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UNIT 




rAREER ACTION - 

Inttoduction ^ ' Career Goal. However, *^unless you take actron, 

Your career plan, at a broad and general level, your career plan is only a series of ideas. The ac- 

outlines the sequence of experiences you will . tivities in this unit are designed to lielp you make 

need over the next fouror five years to reach your your career plan become a reality. 



Concept Actiyilies V *Goa1 

Career Decision- • The Nature of Deciding Take direct action 

Making^and Acting • Experiencing a Decision toward Career Goal 

. V Situation 



PLANNING 



THEME 
OPTIONS 

^/ALUES 

^LAN 



DECIDING 

• GOAL 

• ALtERNATIVES 

• CRITERIA 

• ACTION 



Concept: Career Decision-Making and Acting 



To help your career plan become a reality, you 
need to take action with respect to the first step 
outlined in your plan. This does not commit you to 
ybur entire plan for the next four years. You only 
commit yourself to the course of action involving^ 
the first step. As you implement this first step, " 
you achieve integration in relation to self and your 
milieu. Additional knowledge about yourself and 
the milieu will result from the action you take. 
This new knowledge will help you clarify your 
values, reassess your criteria, and identify new 
courses of action available to you. New decisions, 
based op this knowledge and on new knowledge 



gained through subsequent decisions, will help 
you continually refine your career plan. This pro- 
cess will ificrease the likelihood of your reaching 
your Career Goal, which will also become pro- 
gressively more. refined. 



Activity A: The Nature of Deciding 

Before you take direct action toward your fcareer 
Goal by facing an actual career decision situation, 
you need to have a better understanding of your 
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present decision-maMng style, in this activity, you 
can identify the ways ir\ which you commit yourself 
to courses of action and the extent of your 
commitments.. • ^ 

1. Since you were first introduced to the dimen- 
sions of a decision situation in Onit I, you have 
made many decisions related to your college 
and personal life. Some of these decisions may 
have had outcomes of little importance, while 
others may have been of greater importance. 
They may have ranged from deciding what to do^ 
• during a weekend to deciding whether or not 
you^will get married. 

To help you identify your present decision- 
mailing style, list as many as possi^e of thd 
decisions you have made since Unit I. Use the 
space provide<^ to write them do\yn, 



Were 'there any situations in which you pre- 
ferred to stay neutral and let people or out- 
siae events rnake the decision^ for you? Did 
^you pr^efer to delay any of these decision^ as 
long as po$sible? Why? Hovi/ certain did you 
have to be of a choice before you made a 
decision? What did you do when you could 
no longer delay a decision? Did yod cprtfinue , 
to question your decisions once they were 
made? How. many (if any) of the deglsions 
listed in Step 1 did you make*in the style of 
decision-making referred taby Heath as that 
of the "Non-Committer"? Do you consider 
the decisions you made in this style of 
decision-making to be important or unimpor- 
tant decisions? did the degree of importance 
you attached to these decisions influeihce 
you to use the style of the "Ision-Committer"? 
Were these decisions among the easiest to 
rbmember? If so, why? 



m 



Examine the ways in which, you made the deci-; 
sions listed in Step 1 and the extent to which 
you felt you were committed to these decisions. 
Use the following questions ass a guide. 

a. Was it easy or difficult to remember the deci- 
sions you made in the past few weeks? Why? 
Were some decisipns easier to remember 
than others? Were you more conscious of 
making a decision in certain situations? If so, 
what kinds of situations? 



Think back on the ways you made these deci- 
sions, even those decisions that were diffi- 
cult to remember and that you made almost 
unconsciously. 
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Did you approach any of the decisions listed 
in Step 1 by gathering as many facts as pos- 
sible about the external cimension of each 
situation — the milieu? Did you prepare 
definite plans of action? In'prep|iring these 
plans, dijf you consider' your inner feelings, 
desifes,'and values to be of little or no impor- 
tance? Were these decisions based more on 
the external than tho internal dimensions of 
the situations? How many of the decisions 
listed in Step 1 did you make in the style of 
dftcision-makihg referred to by Heath as that 
* of the **Hustler"? Were these decisions 
among the easiest or the hardest to remem- 
ber? Why? To what extent did you feel com- 
mitted to these decisions? Did" you feel 
obligated to stand by your decisions and pur- • 
s^ue the chosen courses of . action? pid you 
suppress any doubts or fleeting desires to 
change them? 





Did you approach any of the decisions listed 
in Step 1 mainly by following your emotions? 
Did you give little or no importance to exter- 
nal information and facts? Were these deci- 
sions based more on the internial than on the 
external dimensions of the situations? How 
marty of thfe decisions listed in Step 1 did you 
mage in the style of decision-making referred 
to by Heath as that of the "Plunger"? Were 
these decisionis among the easiest or the 
hardest to remember? Why? Tb what extent 
did you feel committed to these decisions? 
Did you feel you had the "right" to change 
your mind if there was a shift in your inner 
feelings or mood? Did you do so? 



103 



Did you approach any of the decisions listed 
c in Step 1 by carefully examining both the in- 
ternal and external dimensions of the situa- 
tions? Did you gather facts and information 
about the external dimensions of each situa- 
tion? Did you explore the alternatives of fered 
by the milieu? Did you consider your inner 
feelings, desires, values, and goals to judge 
each alternative and decide? How many of 
the decisions listed rn Step 1 did you make in 



the style of decislon-mal<ing referred to by 
Heath as that of the "Reasonable Adven- 
turer"? Were these decisions among the 
easiest or hardest to remember? Why? To 
what extent did you feel committed to these 
decisions? Did you pursue your chosen 
courses of action with confidence, reserving 
the freedom to carefully reexamine your deci- 
sions as the situations changed both inter- 
nally and externafly? 
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c. In which style or combination of styles did 
you approach the majority of the decisions 
listed in Step 1? Remember that each person 
is unique and may not fit into one specific 
category. You may have approached the 
majority of your decisions in a style that in- 
volved X, Y, Z, or A temperaments or a com- 
bination of these temperaments. Has your o 

• decision-making style changed since Unit I, 
when you analyzed the way in which you had 
decided to attend college? If so, in what way 
has it changed? Has your decision-making 
style corbe closer to that of the "Reasonable 
Adventurer"? If so, in what way? If not, do 
you need to overcome your preference for 
staying neutral or do you need to examine - 
the internal and external dimensions of deci- 
sion situations in more depth? 

3. The style used to approach a decision situation 
does not necessarily affect the decision itself. 
However, it affects the extent and the nature of = 
your commitment to the chosen course of action. 

. You may decide, for example, as a "Non-Com- 
mitter," "Plunger," "Hu%tler," or "Reasonable 



Adventurer," to study on a Saturday night. Sup- 
pose you then receive an unexpected invitation 
to a party that promises to be a lot of fun. 
Would you accept or refuse the invitation on 
the spur of the moment? Would you question 
whether going to the party would affect your 
plans to study? Would you feel obligated to 
stand by your plan, or would you first explore 
your alternatives and evaluate them against 
your values, and then decide whether to refuse 
or accept the invitation? Would you feel that,, 
by reevaluating, you would violate your previous 
plan? Or, rather, would you reexamine it in the 
light of new information — the invitation? What 
would you do? Examine your response to this 
decision situation in terms of your decision* 
making style. 

By striving to approach the majority of your 
decisions in a style similar to that of the 
Reasonable Adventurer, you can increase your 
confidence as a decision-maker. You can expe- 
rience such internally and externally examined 
commitments as affirmations of yourself, and 
thus achieve self-integration with your milieu. 



Activity B: Experiencing a Decision 
Situation 

In this activity, you can experience an actual 
career decision situation and begin to take direct 
action toward your Career Goal. 
' ' Although each person's career plan is unique, 
there are certain common elements. As a college 
student, you must at some point commit yourself 
to a major, a concentration, or a program if you are 
to earn a degree. Since the declaration of a major 
is a common step in a college student's career 
plans, it is used here as an example of the deci- 



sion situations you will faccTMhroughout your 
career. 

The groups of questions in this step are designed 
to help you examine the internal and external 
dimensions of the decision situation, "Declara- 
tion of a Major" 

1. Use these 3ets of questions as a guide. Each 
group is organized around the most commoh. 
possible alternatives, one of which may fit your 
situation. If your milieu offers any other possi- 
ble alternatives, make sure to consider them as 
you work through the decision situation. 
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D«clar« Major Now. Does your institution's 
general policy require that you declare a ma}or 
as soon as possible? Is declaring a major at 
this time a requirement of the courses related 
to your Career Goal? Do your parents, friends, 
or college adviser think that you should declare 
a major now? What other Mternal influences 
are operating towards your declaring a major 
now? Do you think you have sufficiently ex- 
plored all your career options? Are you certaiin 
of your career plan (most desirable option — 
Unit IV, Activity E, Step 3) and are you ready to 
declare a major? Does the desire to take some 
kind of action affect your readiness to declare a 
major now? What other intamal influences 
operate towards your declaring a major now? 
How does your awareness of your decision- 
making style affect your readihess to declare a 
major? 



Change Major. When you first entered college, 
you may have been required todeclarea major. 
Now, the major you declared at first may not be 
related to the most desirable option, upon 
w^ich you based your career plan. What pro- 
cedures do you need to follow and what re- 
quirements must you meet to change majors at 
your institution? Does your institution offer the 
major in which you are interested? If not, what 
institutions offer it? Have you selected another 
institution you might like to attend? What pro- 
cedures would you need to follow to transfer? 
Would you lose any credit hours by transferring 
to another institution? Do you need to change 
majors at this point? Can the courses you are 
following now help you toward your Career 
Goal? What other external influences are 
operating towards your changing your major at 
this time? Against changing it? Are you certain 
that your new major is the best way to reach 
your Career Goal? Could changing majors 
possibly be a way for you simply to explore a 
new option? If so, could you do this by taking 
electives without formally changing majors? 
What other decisions are you facing? How do 
they affect your readiness to change majors 
and/or institutions? What other internal in- 



fluences operate towards your changing ma* 
jors at this time? Against it? How does your 
awareness of your decision-making style affect 
your readiness to change majors at this time? 

Not Declare Major Novy. How long does your in- 
stitution's general policy allow you to delay 
making a formal declaration about your major? 
Can you start courses related to your Career 
Goal without formally declaring a major? Do 
you lack information about your occupational 
and educational options? Is the career option 
upon which you chose to base your career plan 
in Unit IV still a very tentative one in your mind? 
Do you lack information about yourself and 
your values? How certain do you expect to be 
of a major before you commit yourself to it? 
How much risk do you feel is necessary or 
o desirable? What advantages are there to not 
declaring a major at this point? What disadvan- 
tages are there to not declaring a major now? 
What other external and internal influences ard 
operating towards your not declaring a majorat 
this time? To what extent does your awareness 
of your decision-making style affect your hesi- 
tance to declare? Do you prefer to avoid or 
delay making decisions in general, or do you 
feel truly unprepared to make this specific 
decision? 

Confirm Major Already Declared. You may have 
had to declare a major when you first entered 
college. Does the career plan you developed in 
Unit IV correspond to your present major? Do 
you now feel ''really committed" to your major, 
having clarified your values and having ex- 
plored other possible career options? To 
change majors, you would have to follow pro- 
cedures, possibly lose credits, or perhaps 
change institutions. To wtiat extent do these 
factors operate towards your confirming your 
present major? What other internal and exter* 
nal influences may operate towards your con* 
firming your present mayor? How does your 
awareness of your decision-making style affect 
your readiness to confirm your major? Do you 
feel obligated to a previous commitment? Do 
you dislike change in general? 



2. Use the following Decision-Making Worksheet to work through the 
decision situation and list the steps you must take to implement your 
decision. 
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DECISION-MAKING WORKSHEET 



DECISION SITUATION: V.ctcc,a:tLon a CoUcg, Uajon.. ■ 


KnOWl60g6 of SOIf in n6lltlOn 10 ino uocisiun 

Situation 

Think about your career theme-— intetestv 
likes, dislikes, strengtns, weaKnesbcb, 
values, and goals — as it relates to the deci- 
sion situation. List your responses in the 
space below. 




Knowledge of Milieu in Relation to the 
Decision Situation 

Gather facte^^nd iMor^ation about your - 

milieu as they relate to the decision situa- 
tion. List your findings in the space below. 




























- 




• 


Criteria 

Give evidence of your understanding of 
yourself in .relation to the decision situa- 
tion by listing your values and goals. 
* (criteria) in order of importance. 

1 : _ 


Alternatives 

Give evidence of your understanding of 
the milieu in relation to the decision situa- 
tion by listing the alternatives (options) 
you have found. 

A 

! 








R 


2. 






C. — 


3. _^ 




A 


D 








E. . : 


5. 









SELECTING THE MOST DESIRABLE ALTERNATIVE 

Evaluate each of the alternatives against your criteria. Place a plus (+) mark to indicate 
that an alternative meets a criterion. Enter a minus (-) mark if it does not. Leave the cell 
empty if the alternative rHeither adds to nor detracts from the criterion. Select the most 
desirable alternative (option). 



Criteria 



Goal: / 


1 / 


2 / 


3 / 

/ \ 

/ \ 


U T 

4 / 

/ ' 


Alternatives 












A. 












B. 












C. 












D. 












E. 










— — 1^ — 




Option 
Selected 



DECIDING 

State the option you have selected. This option represents the alternative to which you are 
committing yourself. Describe the actions you must take to Implement your decision. In 
the space provided, indicate when you complete each action. 

Alternative Selected: : — 



Action Date Completed Result 



1. 
2. 
3. 



£4 



Summary 

The activities in this unit have helped you expe- 
rienee a career decision situation. You have taken 
conscious action to implement this decision. This 
action will provide you with additional informa- 



tion, and will enable you to reassess and refine 
your career plan to further progress toward your 
Career Goal. You have entered a continuous cycle 
of planning and decision-making. 




UNIT VI 

CAREER PROGRESS 



Introduction 

The preceding units presented the elements of 
the planning and decision-making process in a 
linear fashion. As a result, you were able to ex- 
amine each element fully and apply it to an aspect 
of your career development presently/elevant to 
you: the planning of your college studies and the 



selection of an occupation. However, career plan- 
ning and decision-making is not a step-by-step 
process or a one-time event. 

In this unit, planning and decision-making are 
presented as a continuous and ongoing process 
in which all the elements occur concurrently. 



Concept Activities Goal 

Planning and • Taking Control Over Help you take^orttrpl 

Deciding Your Life: Today over your career 

and Tomorrow through continuous 

• Planning and Deciding: planning and deciding 

How Does It Apply to 

You? 



Concept: Planning and Deciding 



Formulating goals, searching and generating 
options to reach them, establishing critaria for 
assessinq these options, and deciding on a 
course of action are not separate events. AN these 
elements of the planning and deciding process 
occur concurrently, interact, affect, and help form 
and develop one another in an ongoing, con- 
tinuous way. Each action you take is the im- 
plementation of a choice that generates new 
knowledge'' and value. This new experience gives 
you additional information about your options, 
criteria, and goals, and helps you develop them 
further. The diagram on page 110 illustrates the 
concurrent, continuous, and repetitive interaction 
of the elements of planning and deciding. 

By becoming aware of this process and how it 
functions, you can apply it to all aspects of your 



career development throughout your life. Con- 
sciously choosing actions through which you can 
. pursue your interests, develop abilities, imple- 
ment your valuiels, and explore options increases 
your control over your life. The awareness that you 
have a choice is a precondition to personal 
freedom. 

Activity A: Takhng Control Over Your 
Life: Today and Tomorrow 

The planning and deciding process can be ap- 
plied not only to major decision situations such as 
- declaring a major, choosing an occupation, and 
deciding to marry, but also to the relatively small 
decisions you confront continually. By applying 
the plannng and deciding process^ to your daily 



life, you can direct the flow of your day-to-day ex- 
periences toward your Career Goal. As a result, 
you can achieve conscious, ongoing control over 
your life. In this activity, you can learn how to app- 
ly the planning and deciding process to your daily 
life by worl<ing through a series of actual decision 
situations. 

1. As a college student, one of the decision situa- 
tions you confront regularly is the selection of 
courses. Therefore, each course decision and 
the subsequent decision situations that will 
result from it are used here as an example to 



help you learn how to apply the process to your 
daily life. Whether you have decided to declare, 
confirm, change, or not declare your major, you 
need to select your courses for the next quarter 
or semester. Depending on your actual deci- 
sion situation, you may want to select courses 
for your entire semester or quarter schedule or 
decide on an elective course. Describe the 
specific situation in the space provided at the 
beginning of the Decision-Making Worksheet. 
Then, use the Decision-Making Worksheet to 
work through your de-^ision. 



DECISION-MAKING WORKSHEET 



DECISION SITUATION: 



Knowltdgt of S«lf in Relation to th« Decision 
Situation 

Think about your career theme — interests, 
likes, dislikes, strengths, weaknesses, 
values, and goals — as it relates to the deci- 
sion situation. List your responses in the 
space below. 



Critaria 

Give evidence of your understanding of 
yourself in relation to the decision situa- 
tion by listing your values and goals 
(criteria) in order of importance. 

1. 



2. 



Knowladga of Miliau In Ralatlon to tha 
Daclalon Situation 

Gather facts and information about your 
milieu as they relate to the decision situa- 
tion. List your findings in the space below. 



Altamativaa 

Give evidence of your understanding of 
the milieu in relation to the decision situa- 
tion t>y^ listing the alternatives (options) 
you have found. 



B. 



C. 
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SELECTING THE MOST DESIRABLE ALTERNATIVE 
Evaluate each of the alternatives against your criteria. Place a plus (+ ) mark to indicate 

- that an^tternative meets a criterion. Enter a minus (-) mark W it does not. Leave the eel 
empty if 4he alternative neither adds to nor detracts from the criterion. Seject the most 

desirable alternative (option). * 



Criteria 



Goal: / 


1 / 


2 / 


3 / 


4 / 


5~7 


o if 






1 

\ 1 


Option 
Selected 


Alternatives 












A. 














B. 














C. 














D. 














E. 















DECIDING 

State the option you have selected. This option represents the alternative to which you a^e 
committing yourself. Describe the actions you must take to implement your decision. In 
the space provided, indicate when you complete each action. 



Alternative Selected: 



Action 



Date Completed 



Result 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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2. Subsefquent decision situations that result 
from the selection of a course may include: \ 

• Selecting a topic for a paper or project due in 
the course that will meet both personal and 

;_ course requirements. . 

• Choosing literature to read or experiences 
related to your topic and determining the 
best way to organize your findings. < . ^ 

' • Scheduling your work in relation to other in- 
terests and obligations. 

• Evaluating your progress and adjitisting your 
work and schedule to meet new and chang- 
ing values and requirements. 

•* • 

a. Think through such a series of decision 
situations in order to direct and organize 
your daily life in as much detail as possible. 
'Work through each decision situation on a 
separate. sheet of paper. Use the format and 
direction^ of the preceding Decision-Making 
Worksheet as a guide. 

b. After you have worked through the series ot 
decision situations, consider the following 

questions: 

• How would the action taken to Implement 
each successive decision help clarify your 
values (criteria), alternatives, and goals? 

• How did each element of the planning and 
deciding process (goals, criteria, alter- 
natives, and deciding) interact and affect 
one another as you worked through each 
decision situation? 

• To what extent has your awareness of your 
Career Goal and career theme helped you 
give direction to your dally life (In relation 
to the decision situation)? 

• How has a greater consciousness of the 
planning and deciding process Increased 
your options, your freedom to chbose, 
your control? 

It is important that you do take action to im- 
plement each of your decisions. Deciding 
has been defined as the action by which a 
person achieves self -Integration In relation 
to his or her milieu. Without action, a "deci- 
sion" is still planning. Only by actually apply- 
ing the planning and deciding process can 
you experience control over your daily life. 

3. In Steps 1 and 2, you used the planning and 
deciding process and your awareness of your 
Career Goal t6 give direction and meaning to 
your daily life. You can use the knowledge gained 
at that dally level of career management to 
reassess your Career Goal and revise youjr 
career plan. 



a. Reassess your Career Goal, using the new in- 
formation about yourself and your milieu 
gained in Steps 1 and 2. In the space provided, 
state your reassessed Career Goal. 



b. In light of your reassessed Career Goal and 
the new information you have gained, update 
and revise your career plan on pages 98 and 
99. You may now be able to outline your 
careef plan in much greater detail, at leasjt 
for the next semester. Include any extracur- 
ricular or leisure activities, volunteer work, 
Jobs, or hobbles that may also help you reach 
your Career GoaL You may want to prepare 
another plan to accommodate new 
information. 

Your career development progresses through a 
continuous cycle of planning and deciding at 
various levels. The new experiences you have at 
the dally or $hort-range level of career manage- 
ment wIlThelp you to clarify and reassess your 
long-range Career Goal and plan. In turn, your 
refined and revised long-range Career Goal and 
plan will help to direct and give meaning to your 
dally life. ^ 



AciMty B: Planning and Deciding: 

How Docs It Apply to You? 

This program has focused on helping you learn 
planning and decision-making skills and on help- 
ing you learn to apply these skills to one aspect of 
your career development — education. This activi- 
ty Is designed to help you assess how much these 
skills have influenced your personal life and how 
they can help you In the future. 

Consider and reflect on what you have learned 
in this course. Use the following questions a$ a 
guide. 

a! Was It difficult for you to complete the activities 
in this course? Why or why not? 

b. Did you apply the program*^ concepts and skills ^ 
only to activities and assignments related to the 
course? If so, why? If not, why not? 

c. How nriuch did the program's concepts In- 
fluence your personal life outside the course? 
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Did you try to apply the skills you learned to 
other courses? To other aspects of your career 
development? To your social life? If so, to what 
extent? How useful were these skills to you? In 
the space provided, describe how and to what 
extent tr\e course has changed your college life, 
career <jirection, and personal life. 



Now, think and identify how, in the future, you 
could apply the knowledge and skills learned in 
this course to increase your control not only 
over your career, but over your life. 



Summary 

A major part of career development is career 
planning and^ decision-making. Your exploration 
of yourself and the world around you gives you 
knowledge upon which to base purposeful' career 
decisions. As you grow and change, you can con- 
tinue the process of clarifying your values and 
your career theme. The projection of these values 
into the future forms a statement of your Career 
Goal. With your Career Goal in mind, you can iden- 
tify both the options for achieving this goal and 
the criteria for judging these options. The actions 
you choose will result in new informationrwhich 
you can upe to reassess your Career Goal and your 
plan for .achieving it. This continuous process 
allows you to respond to factors you cannot 
foresee or control. By keeping yourself open to 
new information, you can develop a career that is 
in accord with your values and ^opportunities, yat 
leaves you free to grow. 
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FIELD OF STUDY- WORKER TRAIT GROUP CHART 



• IF YOUR INTEREST IS IN A FIELD OF STUDY:; * 
locata tha pratarrad Fiatd of §tudy and raad tha row of caHs 
acroas. Each "x" idar\tlfias a Workar Trait Group containing 

^ occupations that ratMa to majors in tha fiald. 



• IF YOUR INTEREST IS IN A WORKER TRAIT GROUP: 
looatf tha pralarrad Workar Trait Group and raad tha column 
of cails down. Each "x" idantifias a Fiald of Study that in- 
cludes majors relatad to occupattons In tha Workar Trait 

Group. 

CAUTION! RELATIONSHIPS MARKED DO NOT MEAN THAT 
ALL MAJORS IN A FIELD OR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
IN A GROUP ARE RELATED. 



FIELDS 

OF . 
STUDY 



WORKER TRAIT GROUPS 



5 



For Mort inf onfMtion 

• ABOUT FIELDS OF STUDY: 
uM tha Collafla Ma|or-OecuMt(on Ifxlax. This Indax daacribaa 
aach Fiald of Study and ralataa Collaga Majors within aach 
tiald to occupatior]ia. 



ABOUT WORKER TRAIT GROUPS: 
usa tha Wofkar trait Group QuMa. This guida dascriooa aach 
Workar Trait Group and iista axamplaa of occupations within 
aach group.' 



NOT^; THIS CHART \S PART OF THE APPAUCHIA EDUCA- 
VTIONAL LAB0RAT0RY»^CAREER INFORMATION 
jsYSTEM, FOUND IN MANY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ILIBRARIES, CAREER RESOURCE AND COUNSELING 
CENTERS. 



' FIELDS 
OF 
STUDY 



0100 AGRICULTURE 



0100 AGRICULTURE 



0200 ARCHITECTURE 



0200 ARCHfTECTURE 



0300 AREA STUDIES 



0»00 AREASTUDIES 



0400 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 



OSOO BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 



OiOO BUSINBSii MANAGEMENT 



OiOO COMMUNICATIONS 



0400 COMMUNICATIONS 



0700 COMPUTER A INFORMATION SQENCES 



tA INFORMATION SOENCES 



.0000 EDUCATION 



OiOO 



0900 ENGINEERING 



>OWi ENGINEERING 



1000 FINE BiAPPUED ARTS . 



1100 ^FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



1200 HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



1300 HOME ECONOMICS 



1400 LAW 



1400 LETTERS 



1000 FINE & APPLIED ARTS 



1100 FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



1200 HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



1300 HOME ECONOMICS 



1400 LAW 



1100 LETTBB 



1400 LIBRARY SCIENCE 



1700 MATHEMATICS 



1700 MAfH^TICS 



1000 MILITARY SCIENCES 



1000 MKJTARY SCIB^ 



1000 PHYSICAL SCIENCES 



2000 PSYCHOLOGY 



2000 PSYCHPLOGY 



2100> PUBUC AFFAIRS<i SERVICES 



2200 SOOIAlSC»ICES 



2100 PUBUCAFPAiRSiiSERVICeS 



uMimimmmiM f^NO^AMMlwMa E*jca«tonaiiiborMory ' 



1200 SOCIAL sggces 



SCHOOL SUBJECT- 
WORKER TRAIT GROUP 
CHART 



DlflECTtONS 



1 To -dtntify the WOfhtf Tfati Groups reUied to subjects you prefer 
(OHO* the f»w»of your chosen subjecis KfMi in« chart Th« cod»s A 
ot 3 appear m tne co)oinr>9 ol the WorKcr Trait Groups related to the 
su&|«cis 

2 Ta M*nuff the suDiecis rwlajisd to the Wo«h«t Trait Groups which 
iniiitMSl you lotiow Ifie c»iumn» of your chostn WorKtr Trait Groups 
do«m th« chart Tf>e cooes A or B 8pp«»r tr\ tn« ro»*3 ot thu subjects 
f«lal»d to the Worher Trait Groups. 

. Cw'im • H A*f«lKh.. t*<cJtW l»h*»tW7. 

SCHOOL SUBJECTS 



1 Language Skills 



2 Literature 



Language 



Math 



3 Compositiori 

4 Cppprh 



Foreign Languages 
Basic Math Skills 



Algebra / Geonnetry 



Sl2 z 



1° 2 



1 s o < 



q q 
in ift 
- o o 



Ui LU 



9 Biologicral Sciences 



lo 

1< 



Science 



0 Chennistry 



B B 



) Physics 



3 History 



Social Studies 



4 Governnnent 



5 Sociology • 



Health and 
PhvJ'cal Education 



Health 



9 Studio Artsand Crafts 



Art 



20 Drama 



22 Manutactufing 



23 Product Services 



Industrial 
Arts 



24 Transportation 



25 Construction 



26 Conrinriunicalions 



27 Energy / Power Systems 



28 Consumer and Homemaking 



Home 
Economics 



Agriculture 



Distributive 
Education 



29 Child Care 



30 Food Management 



31 Clothing. Textiles. Home Furnishings 

32 Institutional & Home Management 

33 Agricultural Production 



34 Agricultural Services 



35 Mechanics 

36 General MerchandisTnq&Markettng 



37 Services 

38 Finances 



Health 



39 Medical-Denlal Technology 



40 NuTsmgCare 



41 Accounting 



Office 



42 General Clerical 



43 'Secretarial & Taping 



44 Data Processing 



45 vir Conditioning & Retrigeration 



46 Appliance Repair / Small Engine Repair 



47 Automotive Services and Diesel 



48 Commercial Art / Photography / Graphic Art! 



49 Construction and Maintenance 



Technical and 
Industrial 



50 Drafting 



51 Electrical / Electronic 



52 Metalworking 



53 Personal Services 



54 Quantity Food 



55 Textile / Leather / Upholstering 

56 Woodworking 



A A i 
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A. 



, / / / A/ / iy SCHOOL SUBJECT - 
/ /// / /// / AW WORKER TRAIT GROUP 

r^/!^. , , , r f ^^^^^ 



107 01 Administrative Detail |' 


107 02 Mathematical Detail 1 


107.03 Financial Detail /J 


% \ 

.§ 1 

1 ' 
8 \ 

2 5 

O ' 
C J 

o c 
o c 


[07 06 Clerical Machine Operation/' | 


IOT.07 Clerical Handling . / | 


08 01 Sales Technology<. , I 
08 02 General Sales / 1 


08 03 Vending / ^1 
09.01 Hospitality Services / | 


109.02 Barbenng and Beauty Services | 


109.03 Passenger Services / | 


1 09.04 Cojslomer Services / 1 


109.05 Attendant Services ./ 1 


1 10.01 Social Services / . | 


1 10.02 Nursing and Therapy Services | 


1 1 0.03 Child and Adult Cgfre ■ | 


11101 Mathematics an^ Statistics 1 




V 

V) 

§ 

CO 

q 


1 11.04 Law ' 1 


1 1 1.05 Business Adrtiinistration | 


1 11.06 Finance / I 


1 11. 07 . Services Administration I 


1 11.08 Communications | 


1 11.09 Prorrwtion | 


111.10 Regulatldns Enforcement | 


[11.11 Busine?/> Management | 


111.12 Contracts and Claims " | 


.^^ 
r 

w 

q 


|12.02 Physipal Feats | 


COOEOEFINITIONS 

o 

C94» A. Th«.subi«ct and Mm Workvr Tf »i| Group ar« «(f«G(ly related Tht ^ 
content, knowledge, end tkiiu laughi tn ihe tubject aft eaten- 
Ital to workers In the group ol occupations. 

Ce«e,l. The subiect and the Workef Trait Group are Mlrectty related 
The knowledge end skills taught In the subject are liet^tul to 
workers In this group ol occupations 




SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


B 






B E 


3 




B B 


B 










B 








u 


B 


B 


B 




B 










1 Language Skills 


Langua90 


1 ACADEMIC VOCATIONAL 1 


































u 












1 




1 






2 Literature 


































n 


B 








B 


Ai 












3 Composition 


























A 








□ 




A 


B 




B 




a 












4 Speech 


































□ 












A 














5 Foreign Languages 


9 


A 


B 


B E 


3 B 




B B 








B 












□ 






B 


A 


B 




9 


B 


B 


B 






6 Basic Math Skills 


— - — r- 

Math 
































A 




























7 Algebra /Geometry 








s. 


V 






















A 


□ 


























8 Advanced Math 




























A 






□ 


























9 Biological Sciences 


Science 




























B 
































10 Chemistry 


































□ 


























11 Physics 


































□ 


























12 Earth /Space Sciences 


































□ 


jl 
























13 History. 


Social Studies 


































c 


A 


B 


B 










B 










14 Governrnent 


























A 


B 






c 


A 


B 


B 




A 






B 










15. Sociology 


































□ 


























16 Geography 


























B 


B 


B 




n 
□ 










B 
















17 Health 


H»alfh and 

^yslcal Educqtion 






















































A 


A 


18 Physical Education 


































□ 


























19 StudioArtsandCrafts 


Art 


































□ 


























20 Drama 




























































21 Music 


































□ 


























22 Manufacturing 


Industrial 
Arts 


































□ 


























23 Product Services 




















B 








































24 Transportation 


































□ 


























25 Construction 










Q 
□ 
























□ 






















































































27 Energy/ Povi/er Systems 
















B 






B 


B 


B 


B 


B 




c 


























28 Consumer and Homemaking 


— Home 
Economics 














1 
















A 




□ 


























29 ChildCare 
















A 






A 


A 










□ 


















A 








30 Food Management 


































□ 


























31 Clothing, Textiles, Home Furnishings 
















' A 














A 




□ 


























32 Institutional & Home Management 


































□ 


























33 Agricultural Production 


Agriculture 












































A 
















34 Agricultural Servides 


































□ 


























35 Mechanics 






A 








A A 








A 












□□□ 






A 








A 




A 








36 General Merchandising & Marketing 

37 Services 


Oiitributlve 


A 


A 










A 


























A 










A 


A 






38 Rnances, 


Education 






























A 




□ 


























39 Medical-Dental Technology 


Health 




























A 


A 




□ 


























40 Nursing Care 






A 




A 












\ 






































4f Accounting 


Office 


A 


A 




A i 


1 


A 










\ 












□ 


























42 General Clerical 


A 






i 


1 A 












-T 












□ 


























43 Secretarial & Typing 










A 






















d 


□ 


























44 Data Processing 


































a 


























.45 AirConditionin^& Refrigeration 


Technicai and 
Industrial 
















\- 


















□ 


























46 Appliance Repair / Small Engine Repair 


































□ 


























47 Automotive Services and Diesel 
























t 










□ 


























48 Commercial Art /Photography /Graphic Art 
























\ 










□ 


























49 Construction and Maintenance 
























\ 




































50 Drafting 
























\ 










□ 


























51 Etectrlcal/ Electronic 


































□ 


























52 Metalworking . ' 


















A 






A 










□ 


























53 Personal Services 
















A 






A 


A 




























A 








54 Quantity Food " 




























r 








□ 


























55 Textile / Leather / Upholstering 




























\ 


































56 Woodworking 
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DIraetioh*: Record the 

Level Number Here 



AptHwte Code 



Name 



Cut along th« dotted line when told in Step 3 of the activity. 



APTITUDE SELF-ESTIMATE RECORD 



Directions: Refer to the aptitudes information in Step 2 of Activity E,. 
Unit II. In the box below, each aptitude is listed. Place an "X" in the col- 
umn indicating the level at which you rate yourself for each aptitude. 
Compare yourself with the general working population. Read the ap- 
titude descriptions and clues related to each level in your workbook. 
Select the level lhat represents your HIGHEST self-estimate. Some 
items m the lower-level examples may describe traits you possess. In 



such a case, again use your highest self-estimate. Be as/iccurate as 
you can. An accurate record will help you In your career exploration. 

After you have estimated your level for each aptitude, write those 
LEVEL NUMBERS In the proper boxes along the edge of the paper 
above. You will relate your aptitude self-estimates to Worker Trait 
Group aptitudes In Step 3 of the activity. 



Middle Third 



Highest Third 



12i 



APTITUDES 




10% 


23% 


33% 


23% 


10% 






Level 5 


Level 4 


Level 3 


Level 2 


Level 1 


General 


G 












Verbal 


V 












Numerical 


N 










a 


Spatial - 


S 












Form Perception 


P 












Clerical Perception 


. Q 












Motor Coordination 


K 












Finger Dexterity 


,F 












Manual Dexterity 














Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination 


E 


t 










Color Discrimination 


C 
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APTITUDES INDEX 



The Aptitudes Index is to be used with a strip of paper from the Ap- 
titude SelfcEstimate Record found on page 120 of this workbook. Be 
sure you record the number for the level of your self-estimate for each 
aptitude in the boxes along the top edge of the strip of paper. 

To compare your aptitude estimates with the aptitudes of each 
Worker Trait Group, align the appropriate boxes on the strip of paper 
with the aptitude columns on the chart. Slide the strip of paper down 



the page, stop at each Worker Trait Group, and compare your 
estimates with the aptitude levels listed. Compare only those of your 
aptitudes that match up with the aptUudes listed for each Worker Trait 
Group. When your self-estimates are equal to or exceed the level of ap- 
titude given for each Worker Trait Group, draw a circle around the code 
number for the Worker Trait Group (e.g., 01.01). Remember: for your 
scores to exceed the level of the Worker Trait Group, the number must 
be lower (Level 1 — high, to Level 5 — low). ^ 



ERIC 





XkJnritmt Trait r^rniin 










Kev A 


>titudef b 


^ Level 




No. 


Tltl« 


G 


V 


H 


S 


P 


Q 


K 


^ F 


M 


E 


C 


U 1 .U 1 


1 itororvf Arte 
L.iieiaiy 


V2 


1-2 




















01.02 


VisudI Arts 


2-3 






2 


2 




2-3 


1-2-3 


2-3 




2 


01.03 


Performing Arts: Drama 


2 


2 




















01.04 


Performing Arts: Music 


V2-3 


V2-3 






2-3 


2-3 


2 


2 


2 


1-2 




01.05 


Performing Arts: Dance 


2-3 






2-3 






2-3 






1-2 




01.06 


Technical Arts 


3 






2-3 


2-3 




3 


2-3 


3 




3 


01.07 


Amusement 


3 


3 




















01.08 


Modeling 


3-4 












3-4 




3-4 ' 






no Hi 


"FiySiUal OUIcMUtJo - — 




— I 


1-2 


2 


3 


3 


S! 








3 


no no 


LiTe ociences 




-1-2 


V2 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 






0.1 






3 


no no 


Meuicai ociences < 


1 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 




2-3 


1-2 






3 


02.04 


**Laboratory Technology 


2-3 




2-3 


3 


2-3 


3-4 


3 


3 


3 




3 


03.01 


Managerial Work: Nature 


2-3 


* 3 


3 


3-4 




3-4 












03.02 


General Supervision: Nature 


3 


3 


3 


3 










3 






03.03 


Animal Training and Care 


3-4 


3-4 






3-4 




3-4 


3-4 


3 


3-4 




03.04 


Elementary Work; Nature 










3-4 




3-4 


4 


3 






04.01 


Safety and Law Enforcement 


2^3 


2-3 






3-4 


3 












04.02 


Security Services 


3 


3 ' 






3-4 


4 . 


3-4 




3-4 






05.01 


Engineering . 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


2 


2-3 














05.02 


Managerial Work: Mechanical 


2 


2 r 


2-3 


2-3 


3 


3 












05.03 


Engineering Technology 


2-3 




2.3 


2-3 


2-3 


3 


2-3 


2-3 


3 






05.04 


Air and Water Vehicle Operation 


2 


2-3 


2-3 


2 


2.3 


3 


3 


3-4 


3 


3 




05.05 


Craft Technology 


3 




3 


2-3 


•2-3 




3 . 


3 


2-3 






05:06 


Systems Operation 


3 


3 


3 


3-4 




3-4 


3-4 




3-4 






05.07 


Quality Control 


3 




3-4 


3 


3 








3-4 






05.08 


Land Vehicle Operation 


3 






3 






3 




3 


3 


4 


05.09 


Materials Control 


3 


3 


3 






3 






3-4 






05.10 


Skilled Hand and Machine Work 






3-4 


3 


3 




3 


3-4 


3 
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APTITUDES INDEX (cont) 





Worker Trait Group 










Key Aptitudes by Level 










No. 


Tltl« 


Q 


V 


N 


S 


P 


Q 


K 


r 


M 




c 


0611 


Equipment Operation 


3 






3 






3 




o 






06.12 


Elemental Workr Mechanical 








3-4 


3-4 




3-4 











06.01 


Production Technology 


3 




3 


3 


3 




3 


3 


o 




: 


06.02 


Production Work 


3 




3-4 


3-4 


3 




3-4 




o 






06.03 


Production Control 


3 






3-4 


3 




3-4 ^ 




a 
o 






06.04 


Elemental Work: Industrial 








- 4 


3-4 




3-4 




o 






07.01 


Administrative Detail 


2-3 


2-3 


3 






2-3 












07.02 


Mathematical Detail 


3 


3 


3 






' 23 












07.03 


Financial Detail 


3 


3 


3 






3 




3*4 








07.04 


Information Processing —Speaking 


3 


3 


3-4 






2-3 


3-4 










07.05 


Information Processing — Records 


3 


3 


3-4 






2-3 




J-4 








07.06 


Clerical Machine Operation , 


3 










2-3 


2-3 










07.07 


Clerical Handling 


3-4 


3-4 








3 






3-4 






06.01 


Sales Technology 


2-3 


2-3 


2-3 




3 


3 












06.02 


General Sales 


3 


3 


3 






3 












06.03 


Vending 


4 


4 


3-4 










J-4 








00.01 


Hospitality Services 


3 


3 




i 




3-4 












00.02 


Barbering and Beauty Services 


3 


3 




3 


2-3 




2 


3 


3 




J 


00.03 


Passenger Services 


3 




3-4 


3 






3 




Q 
O 






00.04 


Customer Services 


3-4 


3-4 


3-4 






3-4 


3-4 


4 


J-4 






00.05 


Attendant Services 


3-4 


3-4 












A 








10.01 


Social Services 


1-2 


1-2 


3 


















10.02 


Nursing and Therapy Services 


2 


23 


2-3 


3 


3 


3-4 


3-4 


3 


Q 
0 






10.03 


Child and Adult Care 


3 


3 








3-4 


3-4 


3-4 


O 






11.01 


Mathematics and Statistics 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


2 




2 












11.02 


Educational and Library Services 


1-2 


1-2 


3 






2-3 












11.03 


Social Research 


1-2 


1-2 


2-3 






2-4 













11.04 


Law 


1-2 


1 


1-3 






3 












11.05 


Business Administration 


2 


2 


2-3 






3 












11.06 


Finance 


2 


2 


2 






2-3 












11.07 


Services Administration 


2 


2 


3 






3 












11.06 
11.00 
11.10 


Communications 
Promotion ' ^ 
Regulations Enforcement 


1- 2 
2 

2- 3 


1 
2 

2-3 


3 

2-3 
3 


3-4 


3-4 


3 

3-4 










. 


11.11 
11 12 
12.01 
12.02 


DUSineSS IW1«n«yoinoii» 

Contracts and Claims 
Sports 

Physical Feats 


2-3 
2 
3 
3 


2- 3 
2 

3- 4 


3 
3 


3-4 

2 


3-4 

3-4 

3 


3 
3 

3-4 


2 

2-3 


2 

2-3 


2 

2-3 


1 

1-2 





OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SUMMARY 
(ACTIVITY L. UNIT II) 

TItIt of Occupation ^ WTQ# 

Directions: As you read the information about an occupation, write down a summary of the important 
points related to the following categories. You may need more than one source to find all the information. 

Source/Reftrence 

Specific Work 
Performed 



Specific SIcMIs 
Required 



Work Setting ^ 



Employment 
Outlook 



Advancement 

Opportunities 



Education, 
Training and 
Entry 



Other Personal 
Qualifications 



Rewards 



132 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SUMMARY 
« , (ACTIVITY L, UNIT II) 

Till* of Occupation '. '- WTQ# — 

Dirtctiont: As you read the information about an occupation, write down a summary of the important 
points related to the following categories. You may need more than one source to find all the information. 



Soufc«/R«f«r«nc« 



Specific Work 




Performed 




Specific SIcills 




Required 





Work Setting 



Employment 
Outlook 



Advanctment 
OpportunitiM 



Education, 
Training and 
Entry 



Othar Parsonal 
Qualifications 



Rawards 



O 24 

ERIC 
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Name. 



PERSONAL PROFILE 



ERIC 



13S 



POSITIVE 
"What I am" 

(List the specific factors you prefer and want to include in your career.) 

Work ActlvltlM 
Work Situations 
Aptltuctot 
School Subjects 

Physical Domandt ' . 

Working Conditions 

Worfcor Functions (State the level of Data-People-Thlngs you prefer most.) 
Qonoral Educational O^alopmant (State the level you think you can and want to achieve.) 
Pfoparatlon and Training (State the amount of time you are willing to spend In training.) 
Career Values (State the values that must be met by your career.) 

136 ' 



NEGATIVE 

""Whatlamnor, 

(List the specific factors you dislike and want to avoid in your career.)* 



Work Activities 



Work Situations 



Aptltudos 



School Subjocts 



Physical Domands 



/ 

Working Conditions ^ 



Workar Functions (State the levels of Data-People-Things you want to ay6id.) 



Ganaral Educational Developmant (State the levels you want to avoid or do not think 
you can achieve.) ' / ' 

Preparation and Training (State the amount of time you do not wfint to exceed In training.) 



Career Values (State the values that are not important to you.) 



Name 



WORKER TRAIT 
GROUP CHARTS 



138 



ERIC 
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139 



WORKER TRAIT GROUP CHART *1 
(REFER TO UNIT 11) 



Ar«as and Worker Trait Groups 



01: ARTISTIC 



01.01 Literary Arts 



01.02 Visual Arts 



01.03 Performing Arts: Drama 



01.04 Performing Arts: Music 



01.05 Performing Arts: Dance 



Column 1 



Career 
Interest* 



[Activity B) 



01.06 Technical Arts 



01.07 Amusement 



01.08 Modeling 



02: SCIENTIFIC 



02.01 Physical Sciences 



02.02 Life Sciences 



02.03 Medical Sciences 



02.04 Laboratory Technology 



03: NATURE 



03 01 Managerial Worl<: Nature 



03.02 General Supervision: Nature 



03.03 Animal Training & Care 



03.04 Elemental Worl<: Nature 



04: AUTHORITY 



04.01 Safety & Law Enforcement 



o|t.02 Security Services 



05: MECHANICAL 



05.01 Engineering 



05,02 Managerial Worl<: Mechanical 



05l03 Engineering Technology 



05.04 Air & Water Vehicle Operattorr 



05.05 Craft Technology 



05.06. Systems Operation 



05.07 Quality Control 



05.08 Land Vehicle Operation 



05.09 Materials Control 



05.10 Skilled Hand & MachineWork 



05. tl Equipment Operation, 



05.12 Elemental Work: Mechanical 



06: INDUSTRIAL 



06.01 Production Technology 



06.02 Production Work 



Column 2 



Work 
Activities 



(Activity C) 



5,6,8 



6,8 



5,6,8 



5,6,8 



5,6,8 



1,9,10 



2,6 



3,6 



Column 3 



Work 
Situations 



(Activity D) 



3,4,5,7,9 



3,4,7,9 



3,4,7,9 



3,4,7,9 



3,4,7,9 



7,8,10 



4,5,7,9 



1,6,7,8 



1,6,7,8 



4,5,7 



1,7,9 



1,2,7,9,10 



5,9 



3,4,6 



1,3,9 



2,5,6 



2.3,6 



1,2,6,7,8,9 



2,5,6,7,9 



1,7,9 



4,9 



7,8 



7,8 



4,7,8,10 



8,10 



Column 4 



Aptitudes 

+ 



(Activity E) 



1.3,4,7,8 



1,3,4,7,8 



1.4,7,8 



1,2 



1,3,4,6.7 



4,6,7 



1,4,7,8 



1,3,4,7,8 



7,8,10 



-f,5v9 - 



1,9,10 



1,9 



1,3,9 



1,3,9 



1,2,3,9 



1,3,9,10 



1,3,9 



1,3,9 



1,9,10 



1,3,9,ia 



3,4,ep?,e,io 



1,7,8,10 



1,3,8.10 



7,8,10 



8 



4,8,10 



8,'10 



8.10 



8,10 



3,4,8,10 



2,3,4,8,10 



Column 5 



Column 6 



Subject Areas 

+ 



Further 
Exploration 



(Activity F) 



(Activity G) 



06.03 Production Control 



1,3,9,10 



2,8,10 



0 " ) Elemental Work: Industrial 
ERJC 07; BUSINESS DETAIL 



1,3,9,10 



2,10 



I4>1 Administrative Ottall 



2,5,6 



1^4,7,8 




14i 
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WORKER TRAIT GROUP CHART *2 
(ACTIVITY H, UNIT II) 



Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 3 


Column 4 


Calumn 5 


Column 6 


Column 7 


Column 8 


Column 9 


Column 10 


Worker Trait Group Nui]iber 
and Title 


Work 
Performed 

♦ • - •? 


Worker 
Require- 
ments 


Clues 


Preparation 
ana 
Training 


vnyeicfli 
Demands 


Workina 
Conditions 

4. - 9 


Worker 

Functions 


General 

Education- 
al Develop- 
ment 

♦ .-.? 

• • • • 


Further 
Exploration 




























































































































































- 
















^3 




• 


























1 

r 

[ 
( 




















1 








































— 

Rir__ 





















WORKER TRAIT GROUP CHART *3 
(ACTIVITIES K & L. UNIT 11) 



Column 1 



WTG # OCCUPATIONS 



Column 2 




Column 3 



OCCUPATIONAL 
PREFERENCES 



